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THE TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS OF THE TEACHER. 


BY EX-PRESIDENT JAMES M’COSH, D.D., LL.D. 


HERE are some professions whose daily 
work tends to do good, to spread happi- 
ness or promote morality. All human occu- 
pations are not of this character. He who 
keeps a drinking house or a gambling house 
must at times be visited with the reflection 
that what he does is fostering and in the end 
producing misery. Some employments, 
legitimate in themselves, may incidentally 
gender evil. The lawyer, obliged to defend 
the accused in all cases, may at times be 
protecting the villain to the injury of society. 
On the other hand, there are professions 
whose habitual employments produce only 
good, and this whether those who engage 
in them are or are not conscious of it. The 
physician, in curing disease, is lessening 
pain and promoting health and happiness. 
The minister of religion, if he be faithful to 
the trust committed to him, is elevating the 
character and adding to the peace and joy 
rd all who allow themselves to be swayed by 

im. 

Such facts should be considered and 
weighed by young men and women in 
choosing their life work. It isa great en- 
couragement to a person with any moral 
perception, and may save him from much 
temptation, to know that every act he does 
is fitted to promote the good of man and 
woman, boy or girl, and thereby adding to 
the sum of human enjoyment. 

Now the teacher has this gratification to 
allure him on in all his labours. In his 





daily employment he is increasing the in- 
telligence and thereby augmenting the 
felicity of those who are under his instruc- 
tions. He should not think of this in a 
self-righteous spirit as if the-merit belonged 
to himself, whereas it is due to him who 
has arranged the consequences of things and 
not to those whose main motive may be to 
earn a livelihood. Still it is a pleasant 
thought—and he is entitled to cherish it— 
that in all his work he is promoting the best 
interests of young people, which will live 
when he has to leave this world. 

The work of teaching is in itself an ele- 
vating one, bringing the teacher into con- 
nection with young and fresh minds. He 
who is engaged in it feels as if he were doing 
something worthy of himself and of the 
talents which God has given him. No 
doubt he has not the same opportunities of 
earning money as the merchant, the lawyer 
or banker. But to counterbalance this he 
is in a more independent position than 
many others; he may have an income suf- 
ficient to support him, and should not be 
liable to the reverses, culminating it may be 
in poverty or bankruptcy, to which mem- 
bers of the other higher professions are ex- 
posed. He has commonly the evenings at 
his disposal, and may employ them in im- 
proving his mind, or making himself happy 
in deeds of benevolence. 

There are some young men and women 
who should not become teachers; they have 
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no aptitude for the work, and would, there- 
fore, become failures should they attempt it. 
There are those who have no interest in 
young people, and so cannot be troubled 
with them and cannot attract them. Such 
persons would never have the heart and 
courage to meet the waywardness of chil- 
dren and the self-sufficieney of young men 
and women. Again, there are those who 
have no power of expression or exposition, 
and cannot make a difficult lesson compre- 
hensible to the juvenile mind. Once more 
there are those who have a bad temper 
which they are unable or unwilling to con- 
trol; these are sure to be constantly irrita- 
ted by the impudence of boys or the petted- 
ness of girls, and they had better betake 
themselves to some less annoying occupation. 
But young men and women of fair natural 
ability and who are not hopelessly hindered 
by such weaknesses as these should seriously 
consider whether they might not have a 
happy as well as a useful life in the high 
work of training the rising generation. 

A person enquiring whether he should 
seek the office of teacher ought to look 
carefully at the duties required. The first 
of these is to secure obedience on the part 
of the pupil, and the second is like unto it, 
to see that the lessons are thoroughly 
learned. Where this is not done all higher 
instruction, moral and religious, must be 
valueless, perhaps even injurious, as tending 
to prejudice young people against what is 
good. I have noticed that the schoolmaster 
or professor who is ever preaching piety, 
but who cannot keep order, is of all teachers 
the most likely to turn away his scholars 
from religion. On the other hand, it is 
equally certain that a mere disciplinarian or 
formalist, strict as a Pharisee, is not likely 
to rear the highest style of pupil. A 
thorough instructor must aim at something 
higher than coming up to the requirements 
of the State Superintendent or his Board of 
Trustees. He must seek to attract the in- 
terest and, if possible, to gain the affections 
of those whom he-‘would lead and guide. 
Mere discipline, however perfect, will not 
generate a living and lively school. With 
nothing else, there will be a want of atten- 
tion on the part of the scholars and a conse- 
quent dulJness and stupidity in the work exe- 
ecuted. It is not enough to have system, 
there must be life superadded. The teacher 
who would make lively pupils must himself 
be alive. It needs fire to diffuse heat. The 
dull teacher produces dull scholars. Almost 
all the great teachers I have known have 
been distinguished for life. Some of them 
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have been absolutely without common sense; 
but they were able to carry on their pupils 
by the stream of their enthusiasm. 

The instructor should set before him a 
higher aim than merely to exact lessons and 
impart knowledge. This I fear is the 
standard adopted by many of our State 
teachers. He must not only teach in the 
narrow sense of the term, he has to train the 
child. He should aim not merely to secure 
good conduct, but to instil good principles, 
For this purpose he must labour to form 
good habits, habits of diligence, habits of 
truth-speaking, habits of civility to all, 
habits of kindness—if possible, habits of 
benevolence. In short, he must seek to 
mould the character, and thereby determine 
the future conduct and life. It is only so 
far as he succeeds in this that he can himself 
draw the highest satisfaction and receive the 
highest enjoyment from seeing that he is 
doing good.’ To accomplish the highest 
ends of education, there must be—what 
God shows to us who ought to be his dis- 
ciples—love mingled with law, love to 
stimulate and law to restrain. Every one 
who knows human nature will be prepared 
to acknowledge that the teacher cannot 
secure these ends to the fullest, except by 
making his pupil religious, and this, I may 
add, he cannot expect unless he himself is 
religious. 

He who would aspixe to be a successful 
teacher must realize that the method of in- 
struction is advancing, both in the higher 
and lower departments. I can testify that 
the highest colleges and universities are 
alive and in motion—at times I think going 
backward, as when they prescribe a curri- 
culum which tempts the student to take the 
easier and not the more solid subjects, and 
allows him to have a degree without having 
studied the branches fitted to brace and en- 
large the mind, But, upon the whole, they 
are going forward—as freely admitting new 
branches of learning and insisting on a 
thorough mastery of the subjects taken. 
Elementary teaching is also making progress 
in its methods and in its results. The 
teacher who would rise in his profession 
must be prepared to advance with the times. 
He must be ready to join the teachers’ 
associations, and read the teachers’ journals 
which explain and criticise the new methods 
proposed ; thus he has training in the exer- 
cise of good sense to guard against accepting 
a new method because it is new, or rejecting 
an old subject because it is old. 

But it is said that he who becomes 4 
teacher will have his difficulties, his disap- 
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intments and his sorrows. Nowhere are 
these described more graphically or more 
tenderly than by Walter Scott in the lan- 
guage ascribed to Mr. Pattieson, school- 
master at Gandercleugh, in the Preliminary 
to ‘*Old Mortality.’’ Scott there writes as 
sympathizingly as if he had been, which he 
never was, a schoolinaster himself. He 
speaks of the teacher who, ‘‘stunned with 
the hum and suffocated with the closeness 
of his school-room, has spent the whole day 
(himself against a host) in controlling petu- 
lance, exciting indifference to action, striv- 
ing to enlighten stupidity and laboring to 
soften obstinacy, and whose very powers of 
intellect have been confounded by hearing 
the same dull lesson repeated a hundred 
times by rote and only varied by the various 
blunders of the reciters. Even the flowers 
of classic genius with which his solitary 
fancy is most gratified have been rendered 
degraded in his imagination by their con- 
nection with tears, with errors and with 
punishment, so that the Eclogues of Virgil 
and Odes of Horace are each inseparably 
allied in association with the sullen figure 
and monotonous recitation of some blub- 
bering school-boy.’’ 

There are other and coarser troubles to 
which the teacher is exposed. There is the 
scolding mother not satisfied with the atten- 
tion or the position allotted to the son or 
daughtee or offended with the penalties im- 
posed for misdemeanors. There is the 
boy or girl spoiled at home and ready to 
work mischief in the school by violence or 
cunning. 

But let the would-be teacher remember 
that all other trades and professions have 
also their annoyances. Customers com- 
plain of the goods of the storekeeper and of 
the articles manufactured by the mechanic. 
Clients are not satisfied with the way in 
which the lawyer has conducted their case. 
Friends are disappointed with the doctor 
because the patient has not recovered. It 
is true emphatically that ‘‘ man is born to 
trouble as the sparks fly upward.’’ All en- 
gaged in public work are exposed to suspi- 
cions, and may have scandals propagated 
against them. It is in the midst of such 
disturbances that man’s sagacity is called 
forth and the manly, independent and up- 
night character formed. 

People see their own troubles because of 
their proximity, and not those of their 
Neighbor because of their distance. How 
often have I found the sons of ministers de- 
clining to follow the sacred profession of 
their father, because they saw the hardships 
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to which he had been exposed in finding 
sustenance for his family, and rushing into 
other walks of life where their temptations 
have been greater and the respect paid to 
them much less. The best public defense 
of a man is his character, and his inward 
support the consciousness of acting right- 
eously. 

Over against his trials the teacher has 
more encouragements than are found in 
most walks of life. They may surely have 
great and pure gratification when they see 
this pupil and that pupil growing like the 
plant in knowledge and in all that is good. 
There will be fathers and mothers showing 
deep gratitude for the care taken of their 
children. It is well known that children 
are not apt to have as much affection for 
their parents as their parents have had for 
them. In like manner, it is scarcely to be 
expected that the scholars should love their 
teachers as their teachers have loved them. 
Still there will be numerous cases in which 
the pupils through life cherish an affection 
for their old masters and show them a re- 
spect which is not paid in almost any other 
profession. In all cases the fruit of a faith- 
ful instructor will remain and go down to 
the generation following. The good which 
he has done will thus spread throughout 
the whole region in which his pupils are 
scattered. 

It has to be admitted that the teacher has 
not always had the position in society which 
he ought to have from the important nature 
of his office and work. In ancient times 
the work of educating the children of a 
family was often committed to slaves. In 
modern times the teacher has not always so 
high a status allowed him as the other 
learned professions. But I am sure that the 
status of the instructor of youth will ad- 
vance with the advance of civilization. In 
this as in so many other cases, he who would 
mount up must climb; he cannot be lifted 
up by another. I am persuaded that the 
time is not distant when teachers of youth, 
lower and higher, will rank with the lower 
and higher grades of ministers and lawyers. 
The teachers should remember that their 
success in this commendable enterprise will 
depend on their gentlemanlike and ladylike 
bearing. 

My readers would feel it to be an omission 
if, in speaking so fully of pedagogues, I did 
not ‘mention that most of them are apt to 
have characters of their own—some of them 
eccentricities and oddities. Their peculi- 
arities are apt to be produced by the nature 
of their work. They are rulers in their 
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domains. The Queen of England and the 
President of the United States have no such 
absolute power. The teacher questions all 
his subjects and is questioned of none. The 
consequence is that he is commonly in- 
dependent and is apt to show his independ- 
ence, We have all known teachers who 
have been noted for their opinionativeness 
—that is, they had opinions of their own, 
and were sure to obtrude them in season 
and out of season. Our men and women of 
sense take pains to restrain this tendency. 
As they rise in the scale of society their 
sharp points will be rubbed off and we shall 
have fewer of those Dominie Sampsons who 
have so amused us. 

It is to be understood that these remarks 
apply throughout, not only to the school- 
masters but to the professors in our acade- 
mies and colleges. These last feel that they 
are educating and swaying the highest 
juvenile minds of the country, and preparing 
them for influential positions as teachers, 
doctors, ministers, magistrates, judges and 
statesmen who may each in his own place 
help to form the character and direct the 
energies of the country. 

I cannot close this paper without stating 
that my highest enjoyments have arisen 
during all my public life in teaching young 
people in the critical age when the charac- 
ter is formed. As a minister‘of the Word 
I had always roo, sometimes as many as 
170, young men and women under me whom 
I instructed in high biblical knowledge. 
For the last thirty-seven years I have had 
the privilege of instructing every year at 
least 150, and latterly upward of 200 
students, in a branch which I believe is 
fitted more than any other academic study 
to enlarge and elevate the mind. My 
tastes and the talents which God has given 
me, have tended and flowed all along to- 
ward mental philosophy. At the age of 
sixteen I read—I acknowledge prematurely 
—Thomas Brown and David Hume. I 
cherished the affection when I was studying 
theology under Chalmers in the University 
of Edinburgh. Without neglecting my 
parochial work among 1,400 church-mem- 
bers, I indulged the taste in secret, knowing 
that there was a prejudice against meta- 
physics. I have to thank God and man 
that in my years of full maturity I have been 
put in positions to gratify my deeply-seated 
inclination and to turn it to noble ends. I 
first got the means of fully gratifying my 
cherished passion when the eminent states- 
man, Lord Clarendon, had a copy sent him, 
without my knowledge, of my first work, 
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spent the whole Sabbath in reading it, for- 
getting to go to church, and during the 
week appointed me Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the newly _ established 
Queen’s College, Belfast. In Princeton 
College, to which I was appointed without 
any application on my part (on the sugges- 
tion, I believe, of Dr. Irenzus Prime), I 
have had the fullest opportunity of gratify- 
ing my natural and acquired propensity; and 
as it brought me into close relationship with 
a large body of the students, I have found it 
not inconsistent with my other duties as 
President of the college. I have found the 
injunction a wise one, Doce ut discas. The 
answering at the recitations, the difficulties 
felt, the objections taken by the students, 
have compelled me thoroughly to compre- 
hend the better the profound philosophic 
themes which I taught. I can now rejoice 
in the thought that I have pupils exercising 
an influence for good in the Irish province 
of Ulster, through a large part of the 
United States, in India and in China (where 
I have Sir Robert Hart). I know that 
there are thousands of other instructors in 
our upper schools and colleges, who have 
had a like experience, with their marked 
tastes for other branches, for literature, for 
classics, and the now innumerable branches 
of science, theoretical and practical. 


—— 
——_ 
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HAVE reduced to writing what I now 
read, that, being printed, you may at 
greater leisure read it over, and make its 
suggestions a part of your thoughtful Arbor 

Day meditation hereafter. 

All of us, whether young or old, are 
blessed by God with many teachers. Lessons 
of almost infinite purport are spread out be- 
fore us to be read, if haply we have eyes to 
see. Voices of most profound significance 
are filling the vast orb of nature, to be 
heard, if haply we have ears to hear. By 
seeking we may find, if we have hearts to 
understand, 

‘Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 
First our own mother-tongue confronts us 

at the very cradle, accompanying the loving 

glance of her, the remembered tones of 
whose lullaby grow dearer as the years g0 
by. This mother-tongue continues with us 
every hour as we emerge from infaucy to 


* First Arbor Day address delivered by Dr. E. E. 
Higbee, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
at Lancaster High School, April 16th, 1885. 
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youth, and from youth to manhood or wo- 
manhood. We hear it at home and abroad, 
on the play-ground and in the street. 
Everywhere, and at all times, it meets us, 
and by hidden processes enters into all our 
affections—into every movement of our 
inner spirit, giving prompt and proper 
utterance to what otherwise would be silent 
and alone. Who can rightly measure its 
power? How long would be the struggle 
of each one either to grope into any ex- 
pression which might be intelligible to 
others, or to receive the thoughts of others 
without such bond of communication ! 
What a lingering procedure it would be to 
gain or to retain the thousand concepts 
which now, through it, confront us at the 
very threshold of our mental activity? So 
much doth the soul, through the ear, drink 
in from our common mother-speech. 

But there are other equally common ele- 
ments which challenge us through the same 
sense-organ, touching not so much the un- 
derstanding as the deeper heart-life of our 
being. The plaintive minor of the myriad 
Autumn insects, rising as an audible mist 
from dewy meadows and lanes; the mur- 
muring hum of bees in the hedges and 
amidst the linden bloom ; the playful whis- 


pering of the forest leaves as they woo the 
winged winds; the brook ‘‘ making sweet 
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music with the enamelled stones ;’’ the joy- 
ous song of the mated birds; the rush and 
roar of the mountain torrent and storm, and 
heaven’s thunderous bass as it rolls echoing 
from the sombrous clouds; all this, and 
thousands more, challenging us all the sea- 
sons through, affect the soul, drawing it 
into endless fields of investigation or into 
infinite realms of imaginative meditation. 

If, then, through daily use by conversa- 
tion and study, we familiarize ourselves 
more and more with our vernacular, and 
thus commune with the thoughts of men, 
s0 also should we more and more familiar- 
ize ourselves with the voices of nature 
speaking to us from every side throughout 
our lives, and thus commune with the ra- 
tional, living soul of the Universe. 

But the world of Nature, which corre- 
sponds throughout to the world of Spirit, 
which is its source, is not apprehended by 
the spirit of man through the ear only. 
She has a language addressed to the eye 
a well. She finds an utterance not only 
in sound, but also through forms and 
colors of endless variety and gradation, the 
mysterious power of which no one can fully 
fathom. Just imagine for a moment a voice- 
less and blank earth, a mere barren empti- 
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ness stretching out before us, the silence 
as of death brooding over the world. How, 
in such chaos, could we come into any 
sympathy with it? How could it touch us, 
and, while penetrating, thrill the human 
spirit ? 

But add the hum of insects; the song of 
birds; the utterance of the many-tongued 
waters and winds; the voice of Jehovah 
breaking the cedars, and making them skip 
like a calf, and dividing the flames of fire 
as it thundereth upon the waters and shaketh 
the wilderness—and what a change! How 
near it comes to our soul! How it reaches 
into our hearts, and takes hold of the deep- 
est sympathies of our spirit! Now add to 
this the varying forms of grace and beauty ; 
the grass and moss; the flowering shrubs 
and clambering vines; the waving forests ; 
the painted clouds; the azure of heaven’s 
vault ; the rosy-fingered dawn ; the crimson 
mist of the setting sun and dewy twilight ; 
and mark how our whole being is drawn out, 
and all our affections aroused into an an- 
them of rapturous thanksgiving. 

Now that we may rightly appreciate all 
this, and recognize and feel its power, it is 
necessary that we take every opportunity 
to enter the woods and fields, and study 
nature in her own retreats ; to catch with 
erect ear the first throbbing of Spring, when 
the foetid wild turnips and _ liverworts 
bloom, or the shad-berry and the dogwood 
begin to whiten the bronzed hillsides, or 
all the winding wood-valleys are purpling 
with the Judas-trees ; to watch with keenest 
eye the new life thrilling through the 
awakened grass and softened moss, and 
gilded willow-tops; to come by an intelli- 
gent insight and sympathizing love into 
close intercourse with such blessed compan- 
ions of our life, and receive with susceptible 
spirit the thousand lessons around us, whose 
proper conning fills the mind with profita- 
ble lore, and the heart with ever-increasing 
delight. 

Every child should come to know the 
flower that frighted Proserpina lets fall from 
Dis’s wagon. 

* “ daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets dim 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath.” 

Every child should be familar with our 
shadowy hills; should know our trees, their 
names, and forms, and uses,— 

“ The sayling pine; the cedar proud and tall; 

The vine-propp elme; the poplar never dry; 


The builder oake, sole king of forrests all; 
The aspine good for staves ; the cypresse funerall;”’ 
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domains, The Queen of England and the 
President of the United States have no such 
absolute power. The teacher questions all 
his subjects and is questioned of none. The 
consequence is that he is commonly in- 
dependent and is apt to show his independ- 
ence. We have all known teachers who 
have been noted for their opinionativeness 
—that is, they had opinions of their own, 
and were sure to obtrude them in season 
and out of season. Our men and women of 
sense take pains to restrain this tendency. 
As they rise in the scale of society their 
sharp points will be rubbed off and we shall 
have fewer of those Dominie Sampsons who 
have so amused us. 

It is to be understood that these remarks 
apply throughout, not only to the school- 
masters but to the professors in our acade- 
mies and colleges. These last feel that they 
are educating and swaying the highest 
juvenile minds of the country, and preparing 
them for influential positions as teachers, 
doctors, ministers, magistrates, judges and 
statesmen who may each in his own place 
help to form the character and direct the 
energies of the country. 

I cannot close this paper without stating 
that my highest enjoyments have arisen 
during all my public life in teaching young 
people in the critical age when the charac- 
ter is formed. As a minister of the Word 
I had always roo, sometimes as many as 
170, young men and women under me whom 
I instructed in high biblical knowledge. 
For the last thirty-seven years I have had 
the privilege of instructing every year at 
least 150, and latterly upward of 200 
students, in a branch which I believe is 
fitted more than any other academic study 
to enlarge and elevate the mind. My 
tastes and the talents which God has given 
me, have tended and flowed all along to- 
ward mental philosophy. At the age of 
sixteen I read—I acknowledge prematurely 
—Thomas Brown and David Hume. I 
cherished the affection when I was studying 
theology under Chalmers in the University 
of Edinburgh. Without neglecting my 
parochial work among 1,400 church-mem- 
bers, I indulged the taste in secret, knowing 
that there was a prejudice against meta- 
physics. I have to thank God and man 
that in my years of full maturity I have been 
put in positions to gratify my deeply-seated 
inclination and to turn it to noble ends. I 
first got the means of fully gratifying my 
cherished passion when the eminent states- 
man, Lord Clarendon, had a copy sent him, 
without my knowledge, of my first work, 
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spent the whole Sabbath in reading it, tor- 
getting to go to church, and during the 
week appointed me Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the newly established 
Queen’s College, Belfast. In Princeton 
College, to which I was appointed without 
any application on my part (on the sugges. 
tion, I believe, of Dr. Irenzus Prime), I 
have had the fullest opportunity of gratify. 
ing my natural and acquired propensity; and 
as it brought me into close relationship with 
a large body of the students, I have found it 
not inconsistent with my other duties as 
President of the college. I have found the 
injunction a wise one, Doce ut discas. The 
answering at the recitations, the difficulties 
felt, the objections taken by the students, 
have compelled me thoroughly to compre- 
hend the better the profound philosophic 
themes which I taught. I can now rejoice 
in the thought that I have pupils exercising 
an influence for good in the Irish province 
of Ulster, through a large part of the 
United States, in India and in China (where 
I have Sir Robert Hart). I know that 
there are thousands of other instructors in 
our upper schools and colleges, who have 
had a like experience, with their marked 
tastes for other branches, for literature, for 
classics, and the now innumerable branches 
of science, theoretical and practical. 
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HAVE reduced to writing what I now 
read, that, being printed, you may at 
greater leisure read it over, and make its 
suggestions a part of your thoughtful Arbor 

Day meditation hereafter. 

All of us, whether young or old, are 
blessed by God with many teachers. Lessons 
of almost infinite purport are spread out be- 
fore us to be read, if haply we have eyes to 
see. Voices of most profound significance 
are filling the vast orb of nature, to be 
heard, if haply we have ears to hear. By 
seeking we may find, if we have hearts to 
understand, 

“Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 
First our own mother-tongue confronts us 

at the very cradle, accompanying the loving 

glance of her, the remembered tones of 
whose lullaby grow dearer as the years g0 
by. This mother-tongue continues with us 
every hour as we emerge from infancy to 
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youth, and from youth to manhood or wo- 
manhood. We hear it at home and abroad, 
on the play-ground and in the street. 
Everywhere, and at all times, it meets us, 
and by hidden processes enters into all our 
affections—into every movement of our 
inner spirit, giving prompt and proper 
utterance to what otherwise would be silent 
and alone. Who can rightly measure its 
power? How long would be the struggle 
of each one either to grope into any ex- 
pression which might be intelligible to 
others, or to receive the thoughts of others 
without such bond of communication ! 
What a lingering procedure it would be to 
gain or to retain the thousand concepts 
which now, through it, confront us at the 
very threshold of our mental activity? So 
much doth the soul, through the ear, drink 
in from our common mother-speech. 

But there are other equally common ele- 
ments which challenge us through the same 
sense-organ, touching not so much the un- 
derstanding as the deeper heart-life of our 
being. The plaintive minor of the myriad 
Autumn insects, rising as an audible mist 
from dewy meadows and lanes; the mur- 
muring hum of bees in the hedges and 
amidst the linden bloom ; the playful whis- 
pering of the forest leaves as they woo the 
winged winds; the brook ‘‘ making sweet 
music with the enamelled stones ;’’ the joy- 
ous song of the mated birds; the rush and 
roar of the mountain torrent and storm, and 
heaven’s thunderous bass as it rolls echoing 
from the sombrous clouds; all this, and 
thousands more, challenging us all the sea- 
sons through, affect the soul, drawing it 
into endless fields of investigation or into 
infinite realms of imaginative meditation. 

If, then, through daily use by conversa- 
tion and study, we familiarize ourselves 
more and more with our vernacular, and 
thus commune with the thoughts of men, 
so also should we more and more familiar- 
ize ourselves with the voices of nature 
speaking to us from every side throughout 
our lives, and thus commune with the ra- 
tional, living soul of the Universe. 

But the world of Nature, which corre- 
sponds throughout to the world of Spirit, 
which is its source, is not apprehended by 
the spirit of man through the ear only. 
She has a language addressed to the eye 
a well. She finds an utterance not only 
in sound, but also through forms and 
colors of endless variety and gradation, the 
itysterious power of which no one can fully 
fathom. Just imagine for a moment a voice- 
less and blank earth, a mere barren empti- 
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ness stretching out before us, the silence 
as of death brooding over the world. How, 
in such chaos, could we come into any 
sympathy with it? How could it touch us, 
and, while penetrating, thrill the human 
spirit ? 

But add the hum of insects; the song of 
birds; the utterance of the many-tongued 
waters and winds; the voice of Jehovah 
breaking the cedars, and making them skip 
like a calf, and dividing the flames of fire 
as it thundereth upon the waters and shaketh 
the wilderness—and what a change! How 
near it comes to our soul! How it reaches 
into our hearts, and takes hold of the deep- 
est sympathies of our spirit! Now add to 
this the varying forms of grace and beauty ; 
the grass and moss; the flowering shrubs 
and clambering vines; the waving forests ; 
the painted clouds; the azure of heaven’s 
vault ; the rosy-fingered dawn ; the crimson 
mist of the setting sun and dewy twilight ; 
and mark how our whole being is drawn out, 
and all our affections aroused into an an- 
them of rapturous thanksgiving. 

Now that we may rightly appreciate all 
this, and recognize and feel its power, it is 
necessary that we take every opportunity 
to enter the woods and fields, and study 
nature in her own retreats ; to catch with 
erect ear the first throbbing of Spring, when 
the foetid wild turnips and _ liverworts 
bloom, or the shad-berry and the dogwood 
begin to whiten the bronzed hillsides, or 
all the winding wood-valleys are purpling 
with the Judas-trees ; to watch with keenest 
eye the new life thrilling through the 
awakened grass and softened moss, and 
gilded willow-tops; to come by an intelli- 
gent insight and sympathizing love into 
close intercourse with such blessed compan- 
ions of our life, and receive with susceptible 
spirit the thousand lessons around us, whose 
proper conning fills the mind with profita- 
ble lore, and the heart with ever-increasing 
delight. 

Every child should come to know the 
flower that frighted Proserpina lets fall from 
Dis’s wagon. 

* “ daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets dim 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath.” 

Every child should be familar with our 
shadowy hills; should know our trees, their 
names, and forms, and uses,— 


“The sayling pine; the cedar proud and tall ; 
The vine-propp elme; the poplar never dry; 
The builder oake, sole king of forrests all ; 
The aspine good for staves ; the cypresse funerall;”” 
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should know the shrubbery through which 
the pheasants whir, and in which the 
thrushes hide, and which, through sunny 
summer, strew the mossy path thick with 
gold and prophyry ; should feel a hallowed 
kinship with earth as she reaches out from 
the womb of silent darkness heavenward 
into light and life. 

In the vegetable world, the lower forms 
have but little individuality. They affect 
us in their general and massive character 
alone. ‘The blade of grass or stem of moss 
catches not the soul’s glance, but the lawn 
or meadow, or mossy banks of brooks, and 
quiet ferny nooks where the red partridge- 
berries nestle and the arbutus hides her 
smiles. Yet the impression is strong and 
definite, and makes itself felt at once in 
arousing our sympathy. In public parks 
and private yards, how softly the sunlight 
sleeps on the shaven lawn; and how the 
grounds surrounding a school-building, if 
sodded and rightly trimmed, tell at once of 
that delicate taste and sense of beauty which 
should, and which does, culture the atten- 
tion and heart of childhood. 

Shrubbery, in the scale of the vegetable 
world, rises higher, and gains in its ascent 
much greater individuality, and thus comes 
nearer the sympathies of mankind. The 
lilac, with its fragrant clusters shading the 
nursery window, blooms on in the soul, 
when, exiles from home, our gray hairs and 
trembling nerves show how near’ we are to 
the crumble and dust of the grave. How 
many tender memories, slumberless still, 
at once arouse, until tears dim our vision, 
when we linger again where ‘the juicy 
hawthorn grows, adown the glade!’’ The 
sweet-brier, by the woodbine porch, grows 
sweeter still as it recalls the sainted mother 
who watched its growth, and whose face is 
now more precious even than in childhood. 

But the very acme of the vegetable world, 
its height of exaltation, where it almost 
sets itself free from the motionless clods be- 
neath it, and moves into the sunlit air, and 
rejoices in its freedom, is the TREE. Here 
the greatest individuality in this realm is 
reached. The wide, massive forests, it is 
true, have their varied language; but the 
single tree in itself comes near to us, hav- 
ing its name and history standing out 
almost as a personal companion of our life. 
Instinctively we impersonate when speak- 
ing of it. It seems to be a hamadryad. It 
plays with the breeze, and woos the birds 
to its green retreats. It d4reasts the storm 
and flings its arms defiant in the face of the 
winds. When the mountains and hills 
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break into singing, the trees of the field 
clap their hands. (Isaiah lv. 12.) 

It is not simply.its shapely form, its cool- 
ing shade, or its use for this or that; but 
its whole interior life, its seeming effort to 
break away from the fixedness of earth, to 
associate itself with the air, and light, and 
life which are above, to change with the 
changing seasons as though it had a heart 
to feel and sympathize with all around it. 
It is this that draws it so near to man’s 
heart, that fixes it so humanly in all his af- 
fections and associations, that gives to ita 
sort of brotherhood, a tenderness more 
easily felt than defined. What landmarks 
they are, when in reverie we recall scenes 
which are dear to memory! How, when in 
after-years we revisit home or scenes of our 
school-day life and find ‘¢hem gone, we 
mourn as though we missed the greeting of 
old familiar friends! They live as we live. 

They have ¢heir exists and ¢heir entrances, 

And one tree in its time plays many parts, 

Its acts being seven ages. At first the seed 

Rooting its darksome way beneath the sod; 

And then the slender stem, with growing strength 

Pushing above the earth its shining face; 

And then the branchful sapling, sweetly sighing 

With winds, and rocking little birds asleep 

That softly nestle in its whispering leaves ; 

Then larger still, with fast-increasing branches, 

Affording shade to beasts and weary men, 

And gathering moss upon its rugged bark ; 

Then, towering aloft, it plays its part, 

Monarch of all the woods, sending its roots 

Far down, and with its long, outspreading arms, 

Battling with furious storms. The sixth age shifts 

Into the lean and and sapless skeleton ; 

Struck by the angry bolts of heaven, it stands 

Above the rising generation, 

All desolate, the strength of manhood fled 

From its shrunk shanks; and its big manly voice, 

Gone with the thousand leaves which made it, pipes 

And whistles in its sound, Last scene of all 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

It tott’ring falls, and sleeps in mere oblivion: 

Sans leaves, sans limbs, sans bark, sans everything. 

But we must check our too long essay. 
Such thoughts as these we have deemed be- 
fitting Arbor Day, especially as relating to 
the young. While we would by no means 
neglect on such an occasion to call atten- 
tion to the great economic use of forests, 
the perils attending their wanton destruc- 
tion, the necessity of prompt and watchful 
care lest through the rapid march of civili- 
zation we bring upon ourselves the very 
evils we seek to avoid, and consume what 
earth so freely gives us without any thought 
that she may be so impoverished at last as 
to seek alms of us (for the growth of forests 
requires years, but their destruction scarcely 
a day), while we would not neglect reflec- 
tions such as these, and would keep up from 
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year to year a spirited and concerted action 
against our dangers by planting along road- 
sides, in parks and yards, and around every 
school building, trees, and shrubs, and vines, 
and flowers ; yet we would, with special em- 
phasis, call the children to a wholesome con- 
verse with Vature herself ; would withdraw 
them from the restraints of books and recita- 
tion tasks, and woo them to her shady haunts, 
her valleys and hills, to deepen in their souls 
a sense of her life and a delight in her beauty, 
and some clear and sympathetic feeling of 
perpetual companionship; we would take 
them to the deep ravines, though themselves 
scarcely so tall as the brambly goatsbeard 
growing there; and they should scale the 
scarry heights and gaze delighted on the 
billowy green below ; they should know each 
jutting rock, and moss lipped spring, and 
foamy torrent; they should ramble over the 
rolling hills, or look, upon the reddening 
flush of clover-fields, or watch the ripples 
running over the wind-touched wheat ; they 
should mark each willowy creek, following 
it until through laurel bloom and fragrant 
birch, but a brook, it leaps laughing from 
the shadows of the mountain; they should 
scan each winding valley until narrowing to 
a wavering path it vanishes in the distant 
misty hills ; they should hear the sparrows’ 
silvery song thrilling the briery hedge, and 
see the bobolinks, with quivering wings, 
send down showers of rapturous melody 
upon the dew-bent grass ; they should learn 
to love Mature with such tender reverence 
as never to abuse her or profane her; and, 
inspired by such love, they should seek her 
help in making home, or school, or village, 
or city, a comforting delight, a culturing 
power, a presence of beauty through life. 


_ 
ae 


SAVINGS BANKS IN SCHOOLS. 





HE question of school savings banks is 
exciting considerable discussion through- 
out the State, and their advantages and dis- 
advantages are also being canvassed by a 


number of school boards. The subject is no 
new one in Pottsville. For over three years 
the high school bank has been in successful 
operation, with the very best effects. The 
object of its establishment, as stated by the 
principal of the school, Prof. S. A. Thurlow, 
was to teach the pupils in a practical way 
some of the principles of banking, especially 
those relating to depositing and drawing 
outmoney. It was hoped that the pupils, 
by becoming interested in depositing small 
amounts while in school, would acquire the 
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habit of saving money and keeping a bank 
account in after life. 

The bank has no charter, the principal of 
the school acting as trustee, and thus far the 
school board has had no official cognizance 
of the matter. A general banking business 
is transacted. Deposits from five cents up- 
wards are received, notes are discounted, 
and investments made. All the officers of 
the bank are pupils, and all through whose 
hands any money passes furnish bonds. The 
money is deposited at the Miners’ National 
Bank, and can only be drawn out on a 
check signed by the principal, president, 
and cashier. The cashier keeps a small 
amount on hand to meet the checks of the 
depositors. 

The stock is held entirely by the pupils. 
It consists of two series. The first issue was 
of 1,000 shares of twenty-five cents each. 
Upon this a 6 per cent. dividend is paid. 
The second issue was of 500 shares of fifty 
centseach. This pays 4 per cent. dividend, 
the other 2 per cent. being used to pay ex- 
penses of stationery, etc. No salaries are 
paid. The holders of: the old stock have 
one vote, and of the new two votes per share. 
The stock is always in demand. When a 
class graduates it must sell its stock. The 
stock is alloted among the classes according 
to their membership, and among the mem- 
bers of the class according to their number. 

If a stockholder wants his or her money, 
he can have his stock redeemed by the bank. 
Notes are discounted by the board of direc- 
tors on approved security. 

There are at present eighty-eight deposi- 
tors and stockholders. Five hundred dol- 
lars is invested in stock, and there are one 
hundred and eighty-five dollars of deposits. 
The total amount of the latter for the term 
just closed was five hundred and thirty-five 
dollars. 

The total money invested in stock and 
deposits since the bank opened amounts to 
over $1,500. Prof. Thurlow states that the 
result of the experiment has been in every 
respect satisfactory, and its effect upon the 
pupils will doubtless be felt throughout the 
remainder of their lives.—A/iners’ Journal. 

oe - 


HE LEADETH ME, 


In pastures green? Notalways. Sometimes He 
Who knoweth best in kindness leadeth me 

In weary ways, where heavy shadows be. 

Only for this—I know He holds my hand ; 

So, whether led in green or desert Jand, 

I trust—although I may not understand. 

And by still waters? No, not always so; 
Oftentimes the heavy tempests round me blow, 
And o’er my soul the waves and billows go. 
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A BEAUTIFUL MEMORIAL. 
REV. J. S. KEIFFER, D. D. 


HE last issue of the Pennsylvania School 
‘ Journal is a double one, embracing the 
numbers of both February and March, and 
is devoted entirely to the memory of Rev. 
Dr. E. E. Higbee, late Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. In a few concluding words, the ed- 
itor takes occasion to say: ‘‘ This Memorial 
Number is the most remarkable issue in all 
the thirty-eight volumes of Zhe Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal. The present writer 
has made up and put through the press every 
issue of Zhe Journal during the past twenty- 
five years, and therefore knows whereof he 
speaks, * * * Probably no such mon- 
umental tribute as the present number of 
The Journal has ever been paid to the mem- 
ory of any other American educator. The 
range and variety of these contributions is 
extraordinary. They will be a revelation 
to many friends of Dr. Higbee who thought 
they knew the man, just as they have been 
to ourselves.”’ 
They have indeed been, as is here said, a 


revelation to many of Dr. Higbee’s friends; 
and all who loved and honored him will ac- 
knowledge the great debt of gratitude they 
owe to Prof. J. P. McCaskey, to whom 
chiefly, we believe, belongs the honor of the 
conception of such a memorial, and of the 
reverent and loving manner in which it has 


been carried into execution. We have read 
with eagerness all that is contained in this 
large number of Zhe Journal; with eager- 
ness, and not without emotion—sometimes 
with tears in the eyes. All of these tributes 
are most tenderly and lovingly, and some 
of them are also most beautifully, written. 
The voice of reverence, gratitude, and affec- 
tion is in every one. There are those of 
which it would be a pleasure to make special 
mention; but where there are so many to 
whom one feels grateful for what they have 
said, it is impossible to make specifications. 
We would only take the privilege of saying 
that to us, as having had some part in those 
scenes and those times, what is so beautifully 
and tenderly written by Prof. J. B. Kersch- 
ner, of those old Mercersburg days, presents 
a special, mournful and pathetic interest. 
What has perhaps struck us most, in this 
Memorial, is the evidence which it contains 
of the profound impression made by the 
personality of Dr. Higbee upon those who 
were associated with him in the work of 
caring for the public schools of the State of 
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Pennsylvania. What enthusiastic admira- 
tion, what almost filial affection, what de- 
voted loyalty, here finds expression in the 
letters of those to whom in the cause of the 
public schools he was related as their chief! 

How generous, how passionate sometimes, 
are the expressions and acknowledgments 
here made, by superintendents and teachers, 
of their indebtedness to him for lifting them 
up to a higher and truer conception of their 
calling, and inspiring them with new life 
and strength for the performance of their 
work! Surely it required a man, not only 
of extraordinary ability, but combining with 
such ability certain other extraordinary 
qualities also, to make such an impression as 
that of which we have the abundant evidence 
here. We have been specially interested in 
the testimony borne by those who were not 
at first, on his appointment to the office of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, dis- 
posed to regard him with favor. They were 
naturally fearful and anxious for the welfare 
of the public schools; they questioned 
whether an exclusively college-bred man, 
who had not been brought up in the public 
schools, whose ‘‘ previous experience had 
not been directly in the line of the great 
work that he was about to undertake,’’ could 
properly sympathize with and represent this 
great public interest ; they ‘‘ had been led to 
doubt the wisdom of the Governor’s choice.” 
These were not unnatural doubts and fears. 
But how quickly, as is here testified, they 
were put to flight by contact with the man! 
We have liked especially to read what is 
here said by those, as for example by Miss 
L. E. Patridge and Mr. L. E. McGinnes, 
who speak of their unfavorable anticipations 
at the time of Dr. Higbee’s appointment. 
There is something particularly interesting 
and beautiful in their generous and warm- 
hearted acknowledgment of the incorrect- 
ness of their first impressions and the ground- 
lessness of their fears. ‘‘Ah, how greatly 
was I mistaken !’’ writes Miss Patridge, * * 
‘*how many times was put to shame my nar- 
row judgment, made before I knew his lib- 
eral mind, his just and upright soul !’’ For 
the same reason, a special interest belongs 
to what is written by the Hon. A. S. Draper, 
State Superintendent of New York, who, 
having first been repelled from Dr. Higbee 
by a severe criticism made by the latter on 
one of the county institutes of New York, 
afterwards came to understand him better 
and appreciate him more fully, and now 
writes of him kindly and tenderly. 

Without dwelling further upon the con- 
tents of this most interesting and important 
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issue Of Zhe School Journal, we desire to 
point out two or three things which they 
serve to reveal, and which may be regarded 
as among the lessons to be learned from the 
life of Dr. Higbee. 

We mention, first, the exceeding value of 
a large, broad, liberal education. He whose 
culture is genuine, and broad, and deep, 
will not be at loss wherever he may be 
placed. It was perhaps natural to fear that 
a college or university man would not be in 
sympathy with the public schools; but the 
fear proved to be, in the case of Dr. Higbee 
at least, without foundation. And not un- 
naturally so. For the cause of education is 
one cause. There is no good reason why 
he who is interested in it at one point should 
not be interested in it at others also; why 
he who sympathizes with it above should 
not sympathize with it below. 
little education may easily lead away from 
the people and their schools; but education 
large, and deep, and full, invariably leads 
back to them again. 

We call attention, secondly, to the secret 
of the enthusiastic devotion and loyalty to 
Dr. Higbee on the part of those whose chief 
he was in the educational councils of the 
State. It was because of his kindness. He 
believed in his superintendents and teachers ; 
he trusted them; he recognized what was 
good in them. And, because of this, they 
believed in him, and trusted him, and fol- 
lowed him. He would seem to have made 
a conquest of all the educating forces of the 
State; but it was a conquest achieved ex- 
clusively by kindness; by which alone, in- 
deed, may any real conquest be made. That 
which is noble in men everywhere responds 
instantly to the voice of him who believes 
in its existence and appeals to it with con- 
fidence. It is a great thing to believe in 
men; to believe in good men; to recognize 
the ideal everywhere, clogged, and obscured, 
and oppressed as it may be by the raw and 
uncouth actual. The world needs nothing 
more to-day than such belief and such 
power of recognition. And, wherever a 
man of great ability possesses also the spirit 
of trustfulness and belief, being not only 
knowing, but also good and kind, believing 
in men, recognizing the good in them, and 
seeking to call them to higher and higher 
things; that man’s voice men will know, 
and him they will follow. 

Finally, Dr. Higbee’s life is no exception 
to the rule, so often expressed in the Scrip- 
tures and written everywhere in this uni- 
verse of God’s, that there is no glorification 
without previous humiliation. The very 
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It is true, a. 
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bitterness through which he passed had, as is 
shown in this Memorial, much to do with 
exalting hisname. And not only his name, 
but also his character. The tempest of de- 
traction through which he at one time passed 
was not without exalting and glorifying ef- 
fect. It may have had something to do 
with shortening his life on earth; probably 
it had still more to do with enriching and 
maturing his character as a Christian man. 
We have somewhere seen an ancient saying 
expressing the belief of former times that a 
bell never obtained its settled tone until it 
had tolled for a funeral. This may not be 
true of bells, but it is true of men and 
women. A soul never gets its settled tone 
until it has made acquaintance with sorrow. 
The highest that is in us comes not out ex- 
cept in darkness and blackness and tempest. 
It is the old and everlasting law, that there 
is no crown without the cross. To Dr. 
Higbee’s lot it once fell, as Prof. Kerschner 
says, to ‘‘eat his bread with tears;’’ and to 
him also it fell, without doubt, to know 
those ‘‘ celestial powers’’ of whom Gcethe 
speaks in those beautiful and touching lines 
from which Prof. Kerschner quotes : 
‘“‘ Wer nie sein Brod mit Thranen asz, 

Wer nie die kummervollen Nachte 

Auf seinem Bette weinend sasz, 
Der kennt euch nicht, Ihr himmlischen 
Machte.” 
Reformed Church Messenger. 


iti. 


‘A GOOD INVESTMENT. 





OME winters ago a woman was coming 
out from a public building where the 
heavy doors swung back and made egress 


somewhat difficult. A little urchin sprang 
to the rescue, and, as he held open the door, 
she said ‘‘ Thank you,’’ and passed on. 

‘‘D’ye hear that?’’ said the boy to a 
companion standing near by him. 

‘“¢No; what ?”’ 

‘*Why, that lady said ‘‘ Thank ye’ to the 
likes o’ me.’’ 

Amused at the conversation, the lady 
turned and said to the boy: 

‘It always pays to be polite, my boy; re- 
member that.”’ 

Years passed away, and last December, 
when doing her Christmas shopping, this 
same lady received exceptional courtesy 
from a clerk in Boston, which caused her to 
remark to a lady who was with her: 

‘¢ What a great comfort to be civilly treated 
once in a while, though I don’t know that I 
blame the store clerks for being rude during 
the holidays.”’ 
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The young man’s quick ear caught the 
words, and he said: 

‘«Pardon me, madame, but you gave me 
my first lesson in politeness a few years ago.”’ 

The lady looked at him in amazement 
while he related the little forgotten incident, 
and told her that the simple ‘*‘ Thank you’’ 
awakened his ambition to be something in 
the world. He went and applied for a situ- 
ation as office boy in the establishment 
where he has now become an honored and 
trusted clerk. 

Only two words, dropped into the treas- 
ury of a street conversation, but they yielded 
returns most satisfactory. 


MY FATHER’S MEMOIR: III. 


BY DR. JOHN BROWN. 
HIS strong personality, along with a pre- 
vailing love to be alone, and dwell with 
thoughts rather than with thinkers, pervaded 
his ‘entire character. His religion was 


deeply personal, not only as affecting him- 
self, but as due to a personal God, and pre- 
sented through the sacrifice and intercession 
of the God-man ; and it was perhaps owing 


to his ‘‘ conversation ’’ being so habitually 
in heaven—his social and affectionate desires 
filling themselves continually from ‘all the 
fulness of God,’’ through living faith and 
love—that he the less felt the need of giving 
and receiving human affection. I never 
knew any man who lived more truly under 
the power, and sometimes under the shadow 
of the world to come. This world had 
to him little reality except as leading to the 
next ; little interest, except as the time of 
probation and sentence. A child brought 
to him to be baptized was in his mind, and 
in his words, ‘‘a young immortal to be 
educated for eternity ;’’ a birth was the be- 
ginning of what was never to end ; sin—his 
own and that of the race—was to him, as it 
must be to all men who can think, the great 
mystery, as it is the main curse of time. 
The idea of it—of its exceeding sinfulness— 
haunted and oppressed him. He used to 
say of John Foster, that this deep and in- 
tense, but sometimes narrow and grim 
thinker, had, in his study of the disease of 
the race, been, as it were, fascinated by its 
awful spell, so as almost to forget the 
remedy. This was not the case with him- 
self. As you know, no man held more 
firmly to the objective reality of his religion 
—that it was founded upon fact. It was 
not the pole-star he lost sight of, or the 
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compass he mistrusted ; it was the seaworthi- 
ness of the vessel. His constitutional de- 
ficiency of hope, his sensibility to sin, made 
him not unfrequently stand in doubt of 
himself, of his sincerity and safety before 
God, and sometimes made existence—the 
being obliged to continue to be—a doubt- 
ful privilege. 

When oppressed with this feeling,—‘‘ the 
burden and the mystery of dll this unintel- 
ligible world,’’ the hurry of mankind out of 
this brief world into the unchangeable and 
endless next,—I have heard him, with deep 
feeling, repeat Andrew Marvel’s strong lines, 

‘** But at my back I always hear 
Time’s winged chariots hurrying near; 
And yonder all before me lie 
Deserts of vast eternity.’ 

His living so much on books, and his strong 
personal attachment to men, as distinct from 


‘his adhesion to their principles and views, 


made him, as it were, live and commune 
with the dead—made him intimate, not 
merely with their thoughts, and the public 
events of their lives, but with themselves— 
Augustine, Milton, Luther, Melancthon, 
George Herbert, Baxter, Howe, Owen, 
Leighton, Barrow, Bunyan, Philip and 
Matthew Henry, Doddridge, Defoe, Marvel, 
Locke, Berkeley, Halliburton, Cowper, Gray, 
Johnson, Gibbon, and David Hume, Jortin, 
Boston, Bengel, Neander, etc., not to speak 
of the apostles, and above all, his chief 
friend, the author of the Epistle to the 
Romans, whom he looked on as the greatest 
of men, —with all these he had personal re- 
lations as men, he cordialized with them. 
He had thought much more about them— 
would have had more to say to them had 
they met, than about or to any but a very 
few living men. He delighted to possess 
books which any of them might have held 
in their hands, on which they had written 
their names. He had a number of these, 
some very curious ; among others, that wild 
soldier, man of fashion and wit among the 
reformers, Ulrich von Hiitten’s autograph 
on Erasmus’ beautiful folio Greek Testa- 
ment, and John Howe’s (spelt How) on the 
first edition of Milton’s Speech on Un- 
licensed Printing. He began collecting 
books when he was twelve, and he was col- 
lecting up to his last hours. He cared least 
for merely fine books, though he enjoyed, 
no one more so, fine type, good binding, 
and all the niceties of the book-fancier. 
What he liked were such books as were 
directly useful in his work, and such as he 
liked to live in the midst of; such, also, as 
illustrated any great philosophical, historical, 
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or ecclesiastical epoch. His collection of 
Greek Testaments was, considering his 
means, of great extent and value, and he 
had a quite singular series of books, pamph- 
lets, and documents, referring not merely to 
his own body—the Secession, with all its 
subdivisions and reunions—but to Noncon- 
formity and Dissent everywhere, and, in- 
deed, to human liberty, civil and religious, 
in every form,—for this, after the great 
truths, duties, and expectations of his faith, 
was the one master-passion of his life— 
liberty in its greatest sense, the largest ex- 
tent of individual and public spontaneity 
consistent with virtue and safety. He was 
in this as intense, persistent in his devotion, 
as Sydney, Locke, or old Hollis. For 
instance, his admiration of Lord Macaulay 
asa writer and a man of letters, an orator 
and a statesman, great as it was, was as 
nothing to his gratitude to him for having 
placed permanently on record, beyond all 
risk of obscuration or doubt, the doctrine 
of 1688—the right and power of the English 
people to be their own lawgivers, and to 
appoint their own magistrates, of whom the 
sovereign is the chief. 

His conviction of the sole right of God to 
be Lord of conscience, and his sense of his 


own absolute religious independence of 
every one but his Maker, were the two 
elements in building up his beliefs on all 
Church matters; they were twin beliefs. 
Hence the simplicity and thoroughness 


Sitting in the centre, 
he commanded the circumference. But 
I am straying out of my parish into 
yours. I only add to what you have 
said, that the longer he lived, the more 
did he insist upon it being not less true 
and not less important, that the Church 
must not intermeddle with the State, than 
that the State must not intermeddle with the 
Church. He used to say, ‘*‘ Go down into 
the world, with all its complications and 
confusions, with this double-edged weapon, 
and you can cut all the composite knots of 
Church and State.’’ The element of God 
and of eternity predominates in the religious 
more than in the civil affairs of men, and 
thus far transcends them ; but the principle 
of mutual independence is equally applicable 
toeach. All that statesmen, as such, have 
todo with religion, is to be themselves un- 
der its power ; all that Christians, as such, 
have to do with the State, is to be good 
citizens. 

The fourth epoch of his personal life I 
would date from his second marriage. As 
Isaid before, no man was ever happier in 


of his principles. 
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his wives. They had much alike in nature, 
—only one could see the Divine wisdom of 
his first wife being his first, and his second 
his second ; each did best in her own place 
and time. His marriage with Miss Crum 
was a source of great happiness and good 
not only to himself, but to us his first child- 
ren. She had been intimately known to us 
for many years, and was endeared to us long 
before we saw her, by her having been, as a 
child and a girl, a great favorite of our own 
mother. The families of my grandfather 
Nimmo, and of the Crums, Ewings, and 
Maclaes, were very intimate. I have heard 
my father tell, that being out at Thornlie- 
bank with my mother, he asked her to take a 
walk with him to the Rouken, a romantic 
waterfall and glen up the burn. My mother 
thought they might take ‘‘ Miss Margaret ’’ 
with them, and so save appearances, and 
with Miss Crum, then a child of ten, hold- 
ing my father’s hand, away the three went ! 

So you may see that no one could be 
nearer to being our mother; and she was 
curiously ingenious, and completely success- 
ful in gaining our affection and regard. I 
have, as a boy, a peculiarly pleasant remem- 
brance of her, having been at ‘Thornliebank 
when about fourteen, and getting that im- 
pression of her gentle, kind, wise, calm, and 
happy nature—her entire lovableness—which 
it was our privilege to see ministering so 
much to my father’s comfort. That fort- 
night in 1824 or 1825 is still to me like the 
memory of some happy dream; the old 
library, the big chair in which I huddled 
myself up for hours with the New Arabian 
Nights, and all the old-fashioned and un- 
forgotten books I found there, the ample 
old garden, the wonders of machinery and 
skill going on in ‘‘ the works,’’ the large 
water-wheel going its stately rounds in the 
midst of its own darkness, the petrifications 
I excavated in the bed of the burn, ammon- 
ites, etc., and brought home to my mu- 
seum (!) ; the hospitable lady of the house, 
my hereditary friend, dignified, anxious and 
kind ; and above all, her only daughter who 
made me a sort of a pet, and was always 
contriving some unexpected pleasure—all 
this feels to me even now like something out 
of a book. 

My father’s union with Miss Crum was 
not only one of the best blessings of his life— 
it made him more of a blessing to others, 
than it is likely he would otherwise have 
been. By her cheerful, gracious ways, her 
love for society as distinguished from com- 
pany, her gift of making every one happy 
and at ease when with her, and her tender 
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compassion for all suffering, she in a meas- 
ure won my father from himself and his 
books, to his own great good, and to the de- 
light and benefit of us all. It was like sun- 
shine and a glad sound in the house. 
She succeeded in what is called ‘‘ drawing 
out’’ the inveterate solitary. Moreover, 
she encouraged and enabled him to give up 
a moiety of his ministerial labors, and thus 
devote himself to the great work of his later 
years, the preparing for and giving to the 
press the results of his life’s study of God’s 
Word. Weoweentirely to her that immense 
armamentarium libertatis, the third edition 
of his treatise on Civil Obedience. 

One other source of great happiness to my 
father by this marriage was the intercourse 
he had with the family at Thornliebank, 
deepened and endeared as this was by her 
unexpected and irreparable loss. But on 
this I must not enlarge, nor on that death 
itself, the last thing in the world he ever 
feared—leaving him once more, after a brief 
happiness, and when he had still more rea- 
son to hope that he would have ‘‘ grown old 
with her, leaning on her faithful bosom.’’ 
The urn was again empty—and the only 
word was vale / he was once more viduus, 
bereft. 

“God gives us love; something to love 
He lends us; but, when love is grown 
To ripeness, that on which it throve 
Falls off, and love is left alone. 
This is the curse of time.” — . 
But still— 


“Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.’ 


It was no easy matter to get him from 


home and away from his books. But once 
off, he always enjoyed himself,—especially 
in his visits to Thornliebank, Busby, Croft- 
head, Biggar, and Melrose. He was very 
fond of preaching on these occasions, and 
his services were always peculiarly impres- 
sive. He spoke more slowly and with less 
vehemence than in his own pulpit, and, as 
I often told him, with all the more effect. 
When driving about Biggar, or in the 
neighborhood of Langrig, he was full of the 
past, showing how keenly, with all his out- 
ward reserve, he had observed and felt. 
He had a quite peculiar interest in his three 
flocks, keeping his eye on all their members, 
through long years of absence. 

His love for his people and for his ‘*body”’ 
was a special love; and his knowledge of 
Secession, through all its many divisions 
and unions—his knowledge, not only of its 
public history, with its immense controver- 
sial and occasional literature, but of the lives 
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and peculiarities of its ministers, —was of the 
most minute and curious kind. He loved 
all mankind, and specially such as were of 
‘* the household of faith ;’’ and he longed 
for the time when, as there was one Shep. 
herd, there would be one sheepfold ; but he 
gloried in being not only Seceder, but 
Burgher ; and he often said, that take them 
all in all, he knew no body of professing 
Christians in any country or in any time 
worthier of all honor than that which was 
founded by the Four Brethren, not only as 
God-fearing, God-serving men, but as mem- 
bers of civil society; men who on every 
occasion were found on the side of liberty 
and order, truth and justice. He used to 
say he believed there was hardly a Tory in 
the Synod, and that no one but He whose 
service is perfect freedom, knew the public 
good done, and the public evil averted, by 
the lives and the principles, and when need 
was, by the votes of such men, all of whom 
were in the working classes, or in the lower 
half of the middle. The great Whig leaders 
knew this, and could always depend on the 
Seceders. 

There is no worthy portrait of my father 
in his prime. I believe no man was ever 
more victimized in the way of being asked to 
‘*sit ;’’? indeed, it was probably from so 
many of them being of this kind, that the 
opportunity of securing a really good one 
was lost. The best—the one portrait of his 
habitual expression—is Mr. Harvey’s, done 
for Mr. Crum of Busby; it was taken when 
he was failing, but it is an excellent likeness 
as well as a noble picture ; such a picture as 
one would buy without knowing anything 
of the subject. So true it is, that imagina- 
tive painters, men gifted and accustomed to 
render their own ideal conceptions in form 
and color, grasp and impress on their can- 
vass the features of real men more to the 
quick, more faithfully as to the central 
qualities of the man, than professed portrait 
painters. ; 

Steel’s bust is beautiful, but it is wanting 
in expression. Slater’s, though rude, 1s 
better. Angus Fletcher’s has much of his 
air, but it is too much like a Grecian god. 
There is a minature by Mrs. Robertson of 
Londoft, belonging to my sister, Mrs. 
Young, which I always liked, though more 
like a gay, brilliant French Abbé, than the 
Seceder minister of Rose Street, as he then 
was. It gives, however, more of his exquis- 
ite brightness and spirit, the dancing light 
in his dark eyes, and his smile, when pleased 
and desiring to please, than any other. 
have a drawing by Mr. Harvey, done from 
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my father for his picture of the Minister’s 
Visit, which I value very much, as giving 
the force and depth, the momentum, so to 
speak, of his serious look. He is sitting in 
a cottar’s house reading the Bible to an old 
bedridden womah, the farm servants gath- 
ered round to get his word. 

Mungo Burton painted a good portrait 
which my brother William has; from his 
being drawn in a black neckcloth, and 
standing, he looks as he sometimes did, 
more like a member of Parliament than a 
clergyman. The print from this is good 
and very scarce. Of photographs, I like 
D. O. Hill’s best, in which he is represented 
as shaking hands with the (invisible) Free 
Church—it is full of his earnest, cordial 
power; that by Tunny, from which the 
beautiful engraving by Lumb Stocks in the 
Memoir was taken, is very like what he 
was about a year and a half before his death. 
All the other portraits, as far as I can re- 
member, are worthless and worse, missing 
entirely the true expression. He was very 
dificult to take, partly because he was so 
full of what may be called spiritual beauty, 
evanescent, ever changing, and requiring the 
highest kind of genius to fix it. 

The time when I would have liked his 
look to have been perpetuated, was that of 
all others the least likely, or indeed possible 
—it was, when after administering the Sac- 
rament to his people, and having solemnized 
every one, and been himself profoundly 
moved by that Divine, everlasting memorial, 
he left the elders’ seat and returned to the 
pulpit, and after giving out the psalm, sat 
down wearied and satisfied, filled with de- 
vout gratitude to his Master—his face pale, 
and his dark eyes looking out upon us all, 
his whole countenance radiant and subdued. 
Any likeness of him in this state, more like 
that of the proto-martyr, when his face was 
a that of an angel, than anything I ever 
beheld, would have made one feel what it is 
% impossible otherwise to convey—the 
mingled sweetness, dignity, and beauty of 
his face. When it was winter, and the 
church darkening, and the lights at the pul- 
pit were lighted so as to fall upon his face 
and throw the rest of the vast assemblage 
into deeper shadow, the effect on his coun- 
tenance was something never to forget. 

He was more a man of power than of 
genius in the ordinarv sense. His imagin- 
ition was not a primary power; it was not 
Mginative, though in a quite uncommon 
degree receptive, having the capacity of 
talizing the imaginations of others, and 
thtough them bodying forth the unseen. 
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When exalted and urged by the understand- 
ing, and heated by the affections, it burst 
out with great force, but always as servant, 
not master. But if he had no one faculty 
that might be, to use the loose words of 
common speech, original, he was so as a 
whole,—such a man as stood alone. No 
one ever mistook his look, or would, had 
they been blind, have mistaken his voice or 
words, for those of any one else, or any one 
else’s for his. 

His mental characteristics, if I may ven- 
ture on such ground, were clearness and 
vigor, intensity, fervor,* concentration, 
penetration, and perseverance—more of 
depth than width. The moral conditions 
under which he lived were the love, the 
pursuit, and the practice of truth in every- 
thing: strength and depth, rather than ex- 
ternal warmth of affection ; fidelity to prin- 
ciples and to friends. He used often to speak 
of the moral obligation laid upon every man 
to think truly, as well as to speak and act 
truly, and that much intellectual demoral- 
ization and ruin resulted from neglecting 
this. He was absolutely tolerant of all dif- 
ference of opinion, so that it was sincere ; 
and this was all the more remarkable from his 
being the opposite of an indifferentist, being 
very strong in his own convictions, holding 
them keenly, even passionately, while from 
the structure of his mind, he was somehow 
deficient in comprehending, much less of 
sympathizing with the opinions of men who 
greatly differed from him. This made his 
homage to entire freedom of thought all the 
more genuine and rare. In the region of 
theological thought he was scientific, system- 
atic, and authoritative, rather than philo- 
sophical and speculative. He held so 
strongly that the Christian religion was 
mainly a religion of facts, that he perhaps 
allowed too little to itsalso being a philosophy 
that was ready to meet, out of its own es- 
sence, its ever unfolding powers, any new 
form of unbelief, disbelief, or misbelief, and 
must front itself to them as they moved up. 

With devotional feeling—with everything 





* This earnestness of nature pervaded all his ex- 


ercises. A man of great capacity and culture, with 
a head like Benjamin Franklin’s, an avowed unbe- 
liever in Christianity, came every Sunday afternoon, 
for many years, to hear him. I remember his look 
well, as if interested, but not impressed. He was 
often asked by his friends why he went when he didn’t 
believe one word of what he heard. “ Neither 
I do, but I like to hear and to see a man earnest once 
a week, about anything.’ It is related of David 
Hume, that having heard my great-grandfather 
preach, he said, ‘ That’s the man for me, he means 
what he says, he speaks as if Jesus Christ was at his 
elbow.” 
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that showed reverence and godly fear—he 
cordialized wherever and in whomsoever it 
was found—Pagan or Christian, Romanist 
or Protestant, bond or free; and while he 
disliked, and had indeed a positive antipathy 
to intellectual mysticism, he had a great 
knowledge of and relish for such wri- 
ters as Dr. Henry More, Culverwel, Scougall, 
Madame Guyon, whom (beside their 
other qualities) I may perhaps be allowed to 
call affectionate mystics, and for such poets 
as Herbert and Vaughan, whose poetry 
was pious, and their piety poetic. As 
I have said, he was perhaps too impa- 
tient of all obscure thinking, from not 
considering that on _ certain subjects, 
necessarily in their substance, and on the 
skirts of all subjects, obscurity and vagueness, 
difficulty and uncertainty, are inherent, and 
must therefore appear in their treatment. 
Men who rejoiced in making clear things 
obscure, and plain things the reverse, he 
could not abide, and spoke with some con- 
tempt of those who were original merely 
from their standing on their heads, and from 
walking upon stilts. As you have truly said, 
his character mellowed and toned down in 
later years, without in any way losing its 
own individuality, and its clear, vigorous, 
unflinching preception of and addiction to 
principles. 

His affectionate ways with his students 
were often very curious : he contrived to get 
at their hearts, and find out all their family 
and local specialties, in a sort of short-hand 
way, and he never forgot them in after-life ; 
and watching him with them at tea, speaking 
his mind freely and often jocularly upon all 
sorts of subjects, one got a glimpse of that 
union of opposites which made him so much 
that he was—he gave out far more liberally 
to them the riches of his learning and the 
deep thoughts of his heart, than he ever did 
among his full-grown brethren. It was like 
the flush of an Arctic summer blossoming all 
over, out of amd into the stillness, the lone- 
liness, and the chill rigor of winter. Though 
authoritative in his class without any effort, 
he was indulgent to everything but conceit, 
slovenliness of mind and body, irreverence, 
and above all handling the Word of God 
deceitfully. On one occasion a student hav- 
ing delivered in the Hall a discourse tinged 
with Arminianism, he said, ‘‘ That may be 
the gospel according to Dr. Macknight, or 
the gospel according to Dr. Taylor of Nor- 
wich, but it is not the gospel according to 
the Apostle Paul; and if I thought the sen- 
timents expressed were his own, if I had not 
thought he has taken his thoughts from 
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commentators without carefully considering 
them, I would think it my duty to him and 
to the church to make him no longer a 
student of divinity here.’’ He was often 
unconsciously severe, from his saying ex- 
actly what he felt. On a student’s ending 
his discourse, his only criticism was, ‘‘ The 
strongest characteristic of this discourse is 
weakness,’ and feeling that this was really 
all he had to say, he ended. A young gen- 
tleman on very good terms with himself, 
stood up to pray with his hands in his pockets, 
and among other things he put up a petition 
he might ‘‘ be delivered from the fear of man, 
which bringeth a snare ;’’ my father’s only 
remark was that there was part of his prayer 
which seemed to be granted before it was 
asked. But he was always unwilling to 
criticise prayer, feeling it to be too sacred 
and, as it were, beyond his province, except 
to deliver the true principles of all prayer, 
which he used to say were admirably given 
in the Shorter Catechism—* Prayer is an 
offering up of the desires of the heart to God, 
for things agreeable to his will, in the name 
of Christ ; with confession of our sins, and 
thankful acknowledgment of his mercies.” 
(Zo be Continued.) 
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ALLEGHENY FREE LIBRARY AND 
OTHER BENEFACTIONS. 





‘HE Carnegie Free Library, of Allegheny, 
| is the most imposing of the several no- 
bie monuments which the beneficent public 
spirit of Andrew G. Carnegie has during re- 
cent years erected and dedicated to the dif- 


fusion of knowledge. Mr. Carnegie, an 
earnest, shrewd, enterprising, thrifty man— 
rising from the ranks of the people by the 
sheer force of honorable, intelligent, reso- 
lute endeavor, and achieving great fortune— 
has not selfishly hoarded his acquisitions, 
but, as one who is only the steward of his 
fellow-men, he has placed much of his 
wealth where it will do the most good, not 
to himself, but to the world. Not content 
with himself rising to great heights of pros- 
perity, he stops on his road to greater for- 
tune to provide the means for others to 
rise, to divide that which he has personally 
earned and saved among the multitude less 
successful than he has been. What he has 
done in this regard shows the measure of a 
man of stalwart generosity., ; 

The private charities of Mr. Carnegie have 
always been many and great. Among his 
public ones, of which the Free Library of 
Allegheny, to which his total gift will be 
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$2,000,000, is the chief, are the Free Baths 
and Library at Dunfermline, Scotland, the 
place of his birth, where his father wrought 
at the loom ; the Histological Laboratory 
of Bellevue Hospital, New York, to equip 
which he gave $50,000; the Edinburgh 
(Scotland) Free Library, which he endowed 
with $250,000, and the free libraries at 
Braddock and other places in Pennsylvania, 
which he gave for the uses of his employés. 
Either of these gifts is sufficiently munificent 
to denote the liberality and the public spirit 
of the giver, and to entitlehim to the endur- 
ing gratitude of his fellow-men. 

Mr. Carnegie has given not only gener- 
ously, but he has given wisely. He has 
made his gifts to living enterprises, during 
his lifetime. He has seen them rise from 
foundation-stone to coping, He has seen 
them completed, engaged in doing the help- 
ful, beneficent work he intended them to do. 
He did not wait to give until, standing in 
the shadow of death, he was admonished 
that he could not take with him his great 
wealth. He did not leave it to others sur- 
viving him to use or abuse it for the benevo- 
lent purposes he entertained. While still 
strong in the power to enjoy his vast for- 


tune, and while still vigorous of mind and 
body, he himself became the dispenser of 


his bounty. He thus took bond and war- 
rant against posthumous chances of the 
failure of his designs. He accepted no risks 
of bequests to be contested by selfish heirs, 
to be lost in long judicial proceedings, their 
uwefulness impaired or destroyed by the law’s 
costs and delays. He not only planned his 
noble charities, he executed them. To his 
virtue of benevolence he added the virtue of 
timely application. In such cases there can 
easily be no failure. 

Mr. Carnegie does not stand alone in 
doing, while living, the good works which 
so many have left to be done by others when 
their hearts and hands have been chilled by 
death, He had to influence him, if his 
shrewd, kindly judgment needed much in- 
centive, the example of Peter Cooper, the 
founder of the famous institute for the tech- 
uical education of men and women, to which 
his son, Edward Cooper, and his son-in-law, 
Abram B. Hewitt, are continuously giving 
generously, and in which they are taking the 
Most earnest interest during their living 
days ; of the venerable Enoch Pratt, of Bal- 
more, who, at the dedicatory services of 
the Allegheny Library, the other day, sat 
by Mr. Carnegie’s side, and who to the Li- 

and Institute which bear his name, 
given already $1,500,000, and which he 
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daily sees doing works of greatest usefulness; 
of Mr. Pratt, of Brooklyn, who has estab- 
lished an institution for young men and 
women much like that of the Cooper Insti- 
tute, whose son, inspired by his father’s 
beneficent purposes, aids him in his good 
work ; of John D. Lankenau, of Philadel- 
phia, by whose bounty the German Hospital 
was founded, and about which, over an area 
of several acres, he has erected by munificent 
outlay hospital buildings and the Houses of 
the Deaconesses, those good folk who devote 
their lives to nursing the sick, ministering 
to the dying, praying for the dead ; of John 
Jacob Astor, of New York, who died on Sat- 
urday last, who helped the poor of that city 
by giving them better tenement houses than 
they ever had, who gave three valuable city 
lots and $250,000 in money to the Astor Li- 
brary, who gave $100,000 to the Cancer 
Hospital of the Metropolis, to which Mrs. 
Astor had previously given more, who gave 
largely to the Newsboys’ Lodging House 
and the Children’s Aid Society. ‘Together 
Mr. and Mrs. Astor gave $40,000 to send 
the waifs of the streets to comfortable west- 
ern homes. Another of those whose benevo- 
lence has gone hand in hand with wisdom in 
planning and executing their beneficent pur- 
poses is Mr, Anthony J. Drexel, of this city, 
who, while living in impaired mental and 
physical health, has set apart a large sum for 
the building, equipping and maintenance of 
an Industrial Institute for the educational 
training of young men and women upon a 
plan of unusual comprehensiveness. The 
entire amount which Mr. Drexel proposes 
to contribute has not been definitely deter- 
mined, but it is believed it will include 
$300,000 for the building, $200,000 for its 
equipment, and $1,000,000 for the endow- 
ment of the institution, all of which are pro- 
vided for in Mr. Drexel’s lifetime. 

They who execute their own benefactions 
not only provide against failure, but daily 
and hourly see the good they do. Those who 
leave others to carry out their charitable in- 
tentions see none of their proposed good 
accomplished, and have it often defeated. 
Two notable cases of such failures are of 
recent date. The Tilden will contest is likely, 
before it is finally decided, to become as 
famous as the noble bequest upon which it 
arose, that of a free library for New York, 
to the endowment of which several millions 
of dollars were to be devoted. Vast sums 
have already been spent in defending in the 
courts, where the contention year after year 
still proceeds, the testator’s generous pur- 
poses. The case of Mr. Wood, of New 
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York, who made provision by testament to 
establish a free college of music in that city, 
affords further evidence of the error of leav- 
ing the work of charity to be done by others. 
His bequest, after having been for years the 
subject of judicial dispute by the heirs, has 
been almost absorbed by costs of litigation. 
So great has been the depreciation of the es- 
tate as to render impossible the foundation 
of the testator’s proposed college of music. 

Men should do with regard to such benev- 
olent enterprises precisely that which they 
would do regarding business enterprises— 
give to them their own living, personal 
thought and care.—Piila. Ledger. 
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CLASSIC SONGS OF SPRING. 





TWO FAMOUS GREEK ODES—TRANSLATIONS BY 
DR. E. E. HIGBEE. 


N a letter to a friend, dated March 18, 1853, 

he writes : ‘* Will you please accept this small 
gift as a feeble return for your kindness and 
friendship, which I send with the hope that it 
may add to your pleaure in this opening season 
of spring. The first ode or idyl is written in 
hexameter in the original, and in my translation 
I have used the verse of ‘‘ Chapman’s Homer.” 
The first ode I have translated very literally, 
the second more freely : 


IDYL TO SPRING. 
From the Greek of Meleager. 
“Xecuaroc yveudevtoc ar’ aibépoc oi youévoo.” 

‘The windy winter from the air his angry scowl has 
ta’en, 

And purple time of Spring has come with smiling 
flow’rs again ; 

The dusky earth, no longer cold, with growing herbs 
is green; 

And blooming flow’rs, with new leaves clad, Spring’s 
children sweet are seen ; 

The moisture soft of genial morn the laughing mead- 
ows drink, 

And in each newly opened rose the sparkling dew- 
drops blink ; 

The shepherd plays his cheerful pipe along the 
woody heights, 

The goatherd with his greyish kids in rustic sport 
delights ; 

Already on the waters wide the joyful sailors sail, 

Their canvas fully bosomed by the gentle zephyr’s 
gale; 

Already do the revels wild, with boist’rous mirth 
resound 

The shout of Io Bacche! with clustering grape-vines 
crowned ; 

Their curious works the bees prepare, from bones of 
oxen sprung, 

And thick around their fragrant hives the busy 
lab’rers throng ; 

Now in their well-wrought cells of wax with cease- 
less hum they pour 

The white, fresh-flowing honey sweet—a dainty win- 
ter’s store; 

Clear-singing birds of every kind now wake their 
melodie, , 
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The swallows ’round the house-tops, the halcyons 
on the sea, 

The swan below the river-banks, and ’neath the stilly 
grove, 

Sweet philomel prolongs his notes of sadness and of 
love: 

If flow’rs rejoice with waving locks, and earth with 
green be dight, 

And shepherds pipe among the hills, and fine-haired 
kids delight ; 

If sailors sail the azure deep, and Bacchus wildly 
dance, 

And flying birds with sweetest notes the list’ning air 
entrance ; 

If bees around their fragrant hives with ceaseless 
murmur sing, 

Well might my muse in concert too, rejoice in thee, 
O Spring. 

The original of the above, which I have 
closely followed, is, I think, the most beautiful 
pastoral poem in the Greek language. The 
following ode of Anacreon you read while I 
was teaching you, and if I recollect aright, ad- 
mired it very much: 


ODE TO SPRING. 


**Tde, mug eapoc Oavevtoc.”’ 


See, how sweet spring appearing, 
The graceful roses grow, 

Their tender shoots uprearing, 
With red-tipp’d buds below. 


See, how the waves of ocean 
Grow soft with dimpling smiles, 

And kiss with rippling motion 
The green and blooming isles. 


See, how the ducks disporting, 
Ruffle the silv’ry lake, 

And cranes in flocks resorting 
Their annual journey take. 


Now Titan brightly shining, 
His rays unceasing pours, 

And fleecy clouds combining 
Refresh the earth with show’rs. 


The shepherds now are tending 
Their flocks along the hills, 
And through the valleys wending 
Are heard the tinkling rills. 


With fruits the olive laden 

Bends downward to the ground, 
And for each lovely maiden 

The sparkling wine is crown’d. 


Where leaves the thickest gather 
Along each tender shoot, 

The faded petals wither, 
And show the growing fruit. 


Now on the grass reclining 
Where groves with music ring, 
The tender blades entwining, 
I sing to thee, O Spring. 

I must ask your pardon for adding two en- 
tirely original verses, the fifth and last. On 
account of my freedom in the translation, ! 
thought them necessary to complete the whole. 
Tell Miss Virginia they will partially answer for 
the original verses I promised her, for Gree} 
translations are more difficult to execute than tt 
is to write what is entirely one’s own. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND THEIR QUALIFICATIONS. 


TONGUES IN TREES. 
BY W. BAILEY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


E love to live, in summer afternoons, in 
the shade of forest trees. Leaving the 
dusty city far behind us, we seek some leafy 
nook, and lulled by the tinkle of distant 
cow-bells, repose, half dreaming, on the 
velvet moss. Through the foliage, just 
rustled by the south-wind’s breath, we catch 
glimpses of the beautiful river as it flows 
onward to the ocean, here and there dotted 
by the white sail of some ship that goes out 
with the trusting faith of youth into un- 
known storms, or still more dangerous calms. 
Now and then, a great, busy, full-laden bee 
blunders against our face, and witha buzz 
of apology flies off with his pollen treasure ; 
then a gaudy butterfly, banded with black 
and yellow, drops upon us like the petal of 
some tropical flower. 

Afar off from the shrubbery comes the 
music of the thrush, as in peasant garb of 
brown he woos his gentle mate. Above us 
is the deep blue of the sky, fleeced by 
billowy clouds, beyond which our fancy 
soars to the infinite; even the ants, who 
laboriously pursue their mysterious vocations 
and cross our mere human obstacle of a body 
as indifferently as they would a log, seem in 
perfect keeping with the hour. We like to 
contrast our present laziness with their un- 
ceasing energy, and really feel commisera- 
tion for these mites which take no rest. 

Sweetly the pine trees sing to us of the 
ocean. From standing so long in view of 
the waves, they have caught the song of the 
Atlantic. Now they murmur softly, like 
ripples when they kiss the beach; now we 
scarcely note that the deeps are stirred ; and 
then with swelling grandeur arises the full 
sound of the roaring breakers and dashing 
surf. We hear a vessel in distress, the 
creaking cordage, the shrieks of the despair- 
ing, the boom of the signal gun, and the 
loud thunder of the tempest; again all is 
still, and the billows chant the requiem over 
the lost. There is no more melancholy sound 
in nature than this soughing of the pines. 
The most unimaginative person must pause 
and wonder, when, without any apparent 
motion, he hears this echo of the sea. 

Each tree has a language of its own, and 
the sylvan philologist learns to know them 
all. Sometimes he may be puzzled at an 
unusual expression, but he will soon under- 
stand. A perfect sympathy between man 
and tree abolishes all little word difficulties, 
and brings two souls into harmony. Many 
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a lovely story have the beech trees told us 
of the classic times of dryads and nymphs. 
The chestnuts sing of the Andalusian maid- 
ens, of poor Boabdil and the ruins of Gren- 
ada; the oaks narrate the glories of the 
Roman legions, whose heroes its leaves have 
crowned ; the birches recall the too frequent 
admonitions of childhood; the hickories 
suggest the memories of autumn days ,when 
the ‘‘sound of the dropping of nuts is 
heard,’’ and the-gentian opens its holy 
eyes ; lastly, the ‘‘ wild witch-hazel tree”’ 
deceives us with stories of buried treasures, 
which, so far, we have failed to unearth. 

It is comforting when all else fails—and 
even in the midst of the whirl of life we feel 
alone—to hold communion with Nature, 
she that ‘‘ never yet forsook the heart that 
loved her.’? Through her ministers, the 


trees, she tells us never to despair; while 
to her sisters of mercy, the flowers, she in- 
trusts the task of leading us to the feet of 
the bounteous Giver.—Z xchange. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AND HIS 
QUALIFICATIONS. 


PROPOS of the coming election of 

County, City and Borough Superintend- 
ents in Pennsylvania which takes place on 
Tuesday, May 6th, we insert here an article 
from the Journal of Education, outlining the 
qualifications of a competent superintend- 
ent: 

The superintendent should be a man of 
successful experience in school matters. 

He should be a good organizer, with ex- 
cellent executive ability, and business-like in 
methods. He should be well-informed as to 
the best methods of instruction. 

He should be a man of tact, and not 
lacking in the indispensable feature which 
might be called the education of contact. 

He should be a sympathizing critic, and 
his very criticism should be a source of en- 
couragement. 

He should have the power of judging the 
character and teacher-ability of those mak- 
ing application for positions as teachers. 

He should be strong in character, vigor- 
ous mentally, and have a non-dyspeptic, 
non-bilious physical nature. 

His coming should be a joy to teacher and 
pupils; his presence and influence, an inspi- 
ration; his departure, a regret. 

He should by word and .action clearly 
teach that his thoughts, his labors, and his 
life are for the supreme good of the rising 
generation, so that any one should expect his 
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persistent but reasonable opposition if such 
a one should interfere with his well-formed 
plans. 

He should be able to detect the cause of 
friction in the school machinery, thus hav- 
ing an insight which natural quick percep- 
tion, aided by experience, only can furnish. 

He should be a progressive man, having 
‘*Excelsior’’ for his motto. Not encrusted 
with conceit so as to refuse to admit the ex- 
cellence of others’ work, nor unwilling to 
learn from others whose experience and 
success entitle them to a respectful hearing. 

He should, by his industry, habits, pro- 
fessional aspirations, love and knowledge, 
willing personal service, friendly words, and 
generous deeds, be an examplar to all in 
subordinate positions; one worthy to be 
sought and trusted in personal conference 
upon any of the plans or matters in which 
teacher or pupil would like to seek advice. 

He should be a scholar, with scholarly 
tastes. It is not strictly necessary that he 
should be thoroughly ‘‘up’’ in all depart- 
ments, though this would be exceedingly 
helpful and desirable, but he should know 
good work in every department, and his 
studies and extra reading should be in the 
direction of his profession. 

‘‘He is the wisest and most successful 
manager of a system of schools, who, de- 
pending not wholly upon his own know- 
ledge and ability, has the power to concen- 
trate the skill, intelligence, and energies of 
his teachers, and to bring them to bear upon 
the work to be accomplished.’’ 


FORESTRY MEETING. 


N Thursday evening, March 2oth, a very 
large meeting was held in the Court 
House at Lancaster in the interest of fores- 
try and general tree-planting. Prof. B. E. 
Fernow, of the Forestry Bureau of the Gov- 
ernment, reached the city on Thursday after- 


noon. A reception committee took him to 
Franklin and Marshall College and also 
to the Normal School at Millersville, where 
Dr. E. O. Lyte, the principal, and some of 
the trustees showed him over the place. 
Later in the afternoon Governor Beaver 
also arrived, and found a committee, con- 
sisting of Messrs. S. P. Eby, F. R. Diffen- 
deffer, and others, awaiting him. He was 
given a hearty reception and escorted to the 
Stevens House, where quarters had been 
engaged for him. An intelligent and appre- 
ciative audience filled the Court House, 
when Judge Livingston introduced to them 
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as chairman of the first meeting ever held 
in this city in the interests of forestry, his 
Excellency the Governor. 

The exercises of the evening began at 
7:30 with a fine overture, rendered by the 
High School orchestra, led by Prof. Carl 
Thorbahn. The chorus was composed of 
more than 200 boys and girls of the City 
High School, under the efficient leadership 
of Prof. Carl Matz. The following admir- 
ably arranged and admirably rendered pro- 
gramme was gone through with to the great 
enjoyment of the audience. 

Instrumental—Grand Operatic Medley, 
orchestra ; Yeomen’s Wedding Song (Poni- 
atowski), chorus ; The Little Leaves (Ganz), 
chorus; Andreas Hofer (Tyrolese Folksong), 
chorus ; instrumental—Lights and Shadows 
(Resh), orchestra; The Blushing Maple 
Tree (Aide), chorus; Men of Harlech 
(Welsh Folksong), chorus; I’m a Merry 
Laughing Girl (Glover), chorus ; Tenting on 
the Old Camp Ground (Kittredge), chorus. 
_ Judge Livingston commended in the 
warmest manner the very excellent music, 
and then said it was almost unnecessary to 
introduce a person so well known as Gover- 
nor Beaver. 

The Governor said this was not his first 
appearance in Lancaster, but, like the rest, it 
is one of great pleasure. He was glad to 
see music receive so much attention in the 
schools of this city. Every young person 
ought to sing because he can’t help it, not 
because he is told do so. No wonder, he 
added, that the boys and girls sing so well 
when their leader (referring to Prof. Matz), 
goes into the work with so much enthusi- 
asm. ‘* Why,’’ said the Governor, ‘‘ when 
he sings, he sings all over,’’ a remark that 
brought down the house, for all appreciated 
the well-meritedcompliment. He congrat- 
ulated also the orchestra and its leader. It 
is a decided advance on the average high 
schools of the country. 

The subject of forestry which brings us 
together has been assuming great importance 
in late years. It is not the sentimental side 
of the subject we are to consider mainly ; 
that is not the side that has awakened most 
interest. It is the scientific side rather than 
any other, although this work has also its 
sentimental and esthetic sides. It brings 
to bear the dollar-and-cent argument, and 
that is one great reason why it appeals so 
strongly to our people. We sing, ‘‘ Wood- 
man, spare that tree,’’ but that is not ex- 
actly what we mean. Cut it down when It 
is proper to do so, and plant another. It 
has its practical side, and that is what weare 
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to consider to-night. Plant trees where they 
will do most good. Forestry is a very prac- 
tical affair, as much so as any that you can 
mention. Weneed not wait a lifetime for 
trees to grow. They yield arevenue earlier 
than almost any one believes. Twenty years 
will produce a chestnut tree with a market- 
able value, and will yield the planter hand- 
somely on his investment. I was told by 
Ex-Gov. Boutwell, of Massachusetts, that 
the most valuable thing on his farm for their 
product were his 212 chestnut trees. It is 
also necessary for sanitary reasons that we 
should plant trees. We should not doit from 
merely selfish motives. We ought to do 
something for those who are to come after 
us. The Governor continued to discuss the 
question at considerable length in his very 
earnest and able manner. He made many 
very happy hits, which were received with 
much enthusiasm and elicited rounds of ap- 
plause. He closed by saying, ‘‘We have a 
Forestry Bureau at Washington, the head of 
which is here to-night, and I want him to 
give you a plain practical talk, which all can 
understand. I have now the pleasure of 


presenting to this audience Prof. Fernow.”’ 


PROF. FERNOW’S ADDRESS. 


Prof. Fernow said when first asked to speak 
in this place on the subject, he believed there 
was little interest in this community on the 
subject of forestry, but he was now con- 
vinced to the contrary. He had proposed 
to speak of tree-planting, but so much of this 
kind of work has already been done here, that 
he would take another branch of the subject. 
He took for his text this utterance by the 
Hon. Carl Schurz, made before a meeting in 
New York some time ago: ‘‘If I had the 
power to choose for the country between an 
immediate reduction of the tariff duties on 
the one hand and the introduction of an 
effective forest policy on the other, I should 
say: Let the people be burdened a little 
longer by protected interests, for at a future 
day they can change their system and retrieve 
their losses, rather than let the destruction 
of our forests go on at the present rate, for 
that destruction may bring on a train of 
disasters from which the country may never 
recover.”’ 

There was one thing he urged upon his 
audience: We have to act now for the wel- 
fare of those who come after us. People are 
apt to call forestry a mere matter of senti- 
ment. There is a sentimental side to it, it 
true, and there is no harm in bringing it 
forward, but we must look at a higher con- 
ception of the subject. His object was to 
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induce his auditors to look about them at 
their homes, and see what they can do to 
advance the cause of tree-planting. Once 
the whole country was covered with timber. 
The pioneer came to hate it because it was 
in his way. The face of the entire country 
has changed since its discovery. Now the 
trees are gone and the plainsare here instead. 
To-day only one-quarter of the area of the 
country is in wood. ‘There is much of the 
latter, but little timber worthy of the name. 
Long before our country is peopled to its 
capacity we shall have little of that timber 
supply left that should have lasted for ages. 

A dearth of timber must in time right 
itself, but before this can be brought about, 
deforestation would work incalculable injury 
to the country. The question is so compli- 
cated that even its friends fail to agree how 
it shall be solved. Cosmic causes, the motion 
of the earth and sun, rains and winds, pro- 
duce climatic effects which have a vast bear- 
ing on forestry. The influence of forests on 
climate is still an open one, and so he would 
leave it untouched. The settler does not 
plant his wind-brake for beauty, but for 
utility. Not every flood is caused by forest 
destruction. The configuration of the 
ground and the character of the soil have 
much to do with these things. Surface 
waters are retarded in their flow by forest 
grounds. The influence of greatest value is 
the protection forests give against the erosive 
action of water. This destruction is some- 
times very great. Soil insufficiently pro- 
tected is loosened and carried away. This 
action is sometimes slower and sometimes 
faster, but it issure. There are even now 
thousands of acres which have been eaten 
into, and the fertile soil carried away. We 
are doing in this civilized age all we can to 
make this country uninhabitable. The globe 
furnishes many such examples. 

Speaking of a bucket of Mississippi water, 
Captain Eads once said: ‘‘ There is a mix- 
ture of one-tenth Missouri, one-tenth Illinois, 
one-tenth Iowa, one-tenth Kentucky, and so 
on through about fifteen States, with an 
addition of about five-tenths of pure water. 
We have begun at the wrong end. The 
other end of the river has drowned out this 
end. State after State is going to be drowned 
out, until some day the coral insect may 
again build his pretty castles where now the 
people of Iowa are digging wells for water. 
The United States is tearing out her very 
heart with her gang plows and dumping it 
into the sea. Leaves, leaves, nothing but 
leaves are our salvation ; there should be no 
need of my jetties.’’ 
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He gave illustrations of the damaging 
effects in India and France. If any one be- 
lieves the same influences are not at work 
here, he is very much mistaken. When we 
see entire forests cut away, and entire dis- 
tricts denuded, we must see what dangers 
await us. We can stop this by legislation, 
by Arbor days, by teaching and by example. 
The way reform is brought about is by re- 
forming one’s self, and then by reforming 
one’s neighbors. The first thing to do is to 
increase our knowledge. ‘That is the start. 
If you have a farm, look whether there are 
no waste spots that will bear a few trees. ° If 
you own a wood lot, study its conditions be- 
fore you cut it down ; cut it over; take the 
best, but leave some to replace what you 
take. Interest the community at large in 
the subject ; work on those around you. In 
Massachusetts some years ago a forestry law 
was passed. Lynn went intothe matter, and 
now the city owns 20290 acres of good timber 
land. If it is found that Lancaster county 
does not require so much attention, very 
well; but Pennsylvania does need it badly. 
The drinking water of Lancaster is some- 
times bad. It is caused by deforestation and 
erosion, and can never be remedied until 


some of the destroyed trees are replaced by 


others. There are still 70,000,000 acres of 
Government lands intimber. Let them be 
protected ; help to do this in every way you 
can. Join the Pennsylvania Forestry Asso- 
ciation. [Long and loud applause. } 

Although Prof. Fernow’s talk lasted an 
hour, the, interest of the audience remained 
unabated to the end. 

Governor Beaver then announced that in 
order to allow persons to obey the closing 
injunction of Prof. Fernow, a meeting would 
be held on Tuesday evening next, in the 
Orphans’ Court room, at 7:30 o’clock, when 
an opportunity would be given to all who de- 
sire to join the Pennsylvania Forestry Asso- 
ciation. He hoped it would be large and 
successful. 

Dr. Lundy, of Philadelphia, a prominent 
member of the Pennsylvania Association, 
made some remarks on the general subject. 
He told, from his personal observation, 
what ruin deforestation has wrought for 
Palestine, once the garden of the world. 
We are violating the laws of nature, and 
these laws will avenge themselves. That is 
is the reason the Pennsylvania Forestry As- 
sociation was formed. He advocated the 
formation of strong branch organizations 
throughout the State, and hoped the enthu- 
siasm manifested here would bear good fruit. 
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delphia, but he never saw anything there 
that ‘‘ was a tithe’’ the remarkable gather- 
ing before him in Lancaster. 

This closed the first public meeting in the 
interests of forestry held in this city. It was 
an extraordinary success—great beyond ex- 
pectation. Let us hope the results may be 
commensurate with this beginning. 

The local committee of the Forestry Asso- 
ciation, who had the meeting in charge, 
were Messrs. J. Max Hark, A. F. Hostet- 
ter, F. R. Diffenderffer, J. P. Wickershem, 
C. L. Fry, E. O. Lyte, Geo. W. Hensel, 
Thos. B. Cochran, J. S. Stahr, N. Ellmaker, 
E. K. Martin, C. S. Foltz, J. P. McCaskey 
and Simon P, Eby.—Zancaster New Era. 


- 
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ARBOR DAY PROGRAMME. 





FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


I. Song: 
A song for the beautiful trees, 
A song for the forest grand, 
The pride of His centuries, 
The garden of God’s own hand. 
Hurrah for the kingly oak, 
The maple, the forest queen, 
The lords of the emerald cloak, 
The ladies in living green. 


So long as the rivers flow, 
So long as the mountains rise, 
And shelter the earth below, 
May the forest sing to the skies. 
Hurrah for the beautiful trees ; 
Hurrah for the forest grand ; 
The pride of His centuries, 
The garden of God's own hand. 
—From Forest Song, by W. H. Venable. 
II. Essay: The Tree and its Mechanism, 
III. Declamation : Tongues in Trees. (See 

page 369.) 

IV. Song: ‘* Woodman, Spare that Tree.” 
V. Famous Trees. 

1. The Charter Oak at Hartford, Conn., 
was so named from the fact that it preserved 
in the hollow of its trunk the charter of the 
Colony of Connecticut, and thus became 
identified with American liberty. 

2. The Elm Tree at Philadelphia. Be- 
neath the wide-spreading branches of this 
elm, ‘‘ with the sun, the river and the forest 
for witnesses,’’ William Penn met with the 
Indians and made with them a treaty of 
peace and friendship that was never broken. 

3. The Elm Tree at Cambridge, in the 
shade of which Washington first took com- 
mand of the Continental Army, July 3, 1775- 

4. The French Apple Tree, near Fort 


He said they had good meetings in Phila- | Wayne, Ind., where Little Turtle, the 
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Miami chief, gathered his warriors and fired 
them with his eloq >nce. 

5. The grand Ma; iclia Tree near Charles- 
ton, S. C., under which Lincoln held a 
council of war before surrendering the city. 

6. The great Pecan Tree near New Or- 
leans, under which Gen. Packenham was 
buried. 

7. The ‘‘ Weeping Willow,’’ in a _ bury- 
ing ground near Bunker Hill, grew from a 
branch taken from the tree that shaded the 
grave of the great Napoleon at St. Helena, 
and now waves over that of Cotton Mather, 
in New England. 


VI. Song: 
Dear forest, down thy long aisles deep, 
Soft sweeps the zephyr’s light caress; 
Worthy indeed art thou of Him 
Who made thee in thy loveliness. 


But though erect each noble form, 
As year by year rolls swift along, 
Thou, too, like man, must face the storm, 
And fall—or live to be more strong. 


Forever upward day by day, 
Patient thy growing branches turn, 
Nearer the heavens each year alway, 
May we the simple lesson learn. 


Though few our years or many be, 
It matters not the number given, 
If we can feel that, like the tree, 
Each year hath found us nearer heaven. 


Maggie May Welsh. 


VII. Objects of Forest Restoration. A brief 

essay on each of the following topics : 

1. Fertilization of the Soil. 

2. The Checking of River Inundations. 

3. The Restoration of Dried-up Springs 
and Rivulets. 

4. The Sheltering of Fields from Chilling 
and Parching Winds. 

5. Prevention of the Spread of Miasmatic 
Effluvia. 

6. Restoration of Equilibrium in Atmos- 
pheric temperature. 

7. Reclaiming Swamp and Waste lands. 

8. The Increase of Wealth. 


VIII. Recitations. Short and appropriate 
quotations from American poets. 
IX. Our debt to the forest. 

1. Our word dook is from the beech tablets 
on which men used to write. Our word 
Bible is from the Greek for bark of a tree. 
Our word faper is from the tree papyrus. 
Our word diérary is from the Latin “der, 
bark of a tree. Thus literature is traceable 
In the growth of trees, and was originally 
written on leaves and wooden tablets.— 
Conway. 


ARBOR-DAY PROGRAMME. 
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2. What anoble gift to man are the forests 
—what a debt of gratitude and admiration we 
owe for their utility and their beauty. How 
pleasantly the shadows of the woods fall 
upon our heads when we turn from the glit- 
ter and turmoil of the worldof men.— Susan 
Fenimore Cooper. 

3. The tree was created for the nurture of 
man, to assist him in his industries and his 
arts. It is owing to the tree—to its soul, 
earth-buried for so many centuries, and now 
restored to light, that we have secured the 
wings of the steamengine. ‘Thank heaven 


for the trees.—Madame Michelet. 

4. As the leaves of the trees are said to 
absorb all noxious qualities of the air, and 
to breathe forth a purer atmosphere, so it 
seems to me as if they drew from us all sor- 
did and angry passions, and breathed forth 
peace and philanthrophy.—/rving. 


X. Forest Songs: 


1. The Pine. 
Old as Jove 
Old as Love, 
Who of me 
Tells the pedigree ? 
Only the mountains old, 
Only the waters cold, 
Only the moon and star, 
My coevals are. —Emerson. 


2. The Oak. 
The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Shoots slowly up, and spreads by slow de- 
grees, 
Three centuries he grows, and then he stays 
Supreme in state: and in three more he dies. 
—Dryden. 


3. The Willow. 
O willow, why forever weep, 
As one who mourns an endless wrong ? 
What hidden woe can lie so deep ? 
What utter grief can last so long ? 
Mourn on forever, unconsoled, 
And keep your secret, faithful tree ; 
No heart in all the world can hold 
A sweeter grace than constancy. 
—Mrs. Allen. 


. The Chestnut. 
Under a spreading chestnut tree, 
The village smithy stands, etc. 
—Longfellow. 


. The Beech. 

Thrice twenty years I have stood 

In bloomless, fruitless solitude, 

Since childhood in my nestling bower, 

First spent its sweet and sportive hour, 

And on my trunk’s surviving frame 

Carved many a long-forgotten name. 

Oh, by the vows of gentle sound.— 

First breathed upon this sacred ground 

As love’s own altar, honor me, 

Spare, woodman, spare the deechen-tree. 
— Campbell. 
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6. The Birch. 
Give me of your bark, O birch-tree, 
Of your yellow bark, O birch-tree, 
Growing by the rushing river, 
Tall and stately in the valley, 
I a bright canoe will build me, 
That shall float upon the river, 
Like a yellow leaf in autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily, 
Lay aside your cloak, O birch-tree—’ 
Lay aside your white-skin wrapper. 
—Longfellow. 


XI. Song: The Ivy Green. 
THE STUDY OF TREES. 


The following topics are merely sugges- 
tive, and will lead to the consideration of 
many more. In several instances the work 
of one lesson overlaps that of another, form- 
ing an incidental review of some preceding 
subject related to trees, their uses, etc. 
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The Tree.—The parts of a tree; use of 
these parts; how trees grow; when they 
grow ; when they sleep. 

Trees in the Neighborhood.—Their names; 
compare them, as to height, as to general 
shape, as to shape of leaves, as to fruit, etc. 

Lumbering.—Centres of this industry; 
how trees are felled ; transportation of logs 
on land, on water. 

Trees that furnish, medicine, food, build- 
ing materials, fuel, cabinet woods, dye- 
stuffs, etc. 

Kinds of Wood, uses, kinds exported, 
kinds imported ; compare in quality, hard or 
soft, coarse or fine; compare as to value: 
most valuable, why ? less valuable, why? 

Workers in Wood.—Review lumbering, 
saw-mills, carpentering, cabinet making. 

Influence of Trees on temperature, rain-fall 
and drainage. Educational Exchange. 
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*€ Ve may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”” Scotch Farmer. 





ARBOR DAY PROCLAMATION. 


In the Name and by the Authority of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, 


A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, By a concurrent resolution of the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, approved the 30th 
day of March, 1887, the Governor is requested 
to appoint, annually, a day to be designated as 
Arbor Day in Pennsylvania, and to recommend 
by proclamation to the people, on the days 
named, the planting of trees and shrubbery in 
the public school grounds and along our public 
highways throughout the State; and 

Whereas, The observance of such a day has 
been productive of much good and of an 
increased interest in the subject heretofore ; and 

Whereas, the experience of the people of the 
Commonwealth has shown that the diversity in 
our climate makes it impracticable to observe 
the same day throughout the different portions 
of the State, and it is thought advisable for this 
reason to name alternative days to be observed 
by the people of various localities. 

Now, therefore, I, James A. Beaver, Governor 
of the said Commonwealth, in pursuance of and 
in obedience to the request of the Legislature 
afore-mentioned, do hereby designate Friday, 
April 11th, 1890, and Friday, May 2d, 1890, to be 
observed as Arbor Days in Pennsylvania. In 
those portions of the Commonwealth where the 
climatic conditions are favorable, the day first 
above named should be observed for tree-plant- 





ing and conducting such other exercises as have 
been usual, or may be desirable, in our schools 
and by the public generally. In the higher al- 
titudes and more northerly latitudes of the Com- 
monwealth, the day last named can be so ob- 
served. 

The Executive cordially commends to all the 
people of the Commonwealth the general ob- 
servance of the one or the other of these days 
for the purposes named, and would further sug- 
gest that, as a means of giving practical direction 
to the thought and effort of the people, Village 
Improvement Societies might be organized, 
looking to the beautifying, not only of school 
grounds, but the general planting of trees and 
otherwise making attractive the streets and 
public places of all our towns and villages. 
Such organizations have been productive of 
much good in many parts of the country, and 
could not fail to be beneficial if carefully organ- 
ized and judiciously conducted. 

Arbor Day might also be advantageously 
used for the organization of Forestry Associa- 
tions, looking to the dissemination of useful in- 
formation upon the subject of the preservation 
of our present forests and of re-foresting the 
waste lands of the Commonwealth. The subject 
is one of great importance, from many points of 
view, and cannot fail to commend itself to the 
thoughtful citizen who is mindful of the needs of 
the present and the demands of the future. 

Let the people everywhere throughout the 
Commonwealth unite in the observance of Ar- 
bor Day of the present year, and make it such 
a day of brightness and usefulness that the des- 
ignation of such days in the future will be antic- 
ipated with expectations of the highest pleasure 
and profit. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the Great Seal of the State to 
be affixed, this third day of April in the year of 
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our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety, and of the Commonwealth the one hun- 
dred and fourteenth. 
By the Governor: 
Cuas. W. STONE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


JAMES A. BEAVER. 


-_ 
> 





HE Spring is with us once again, and 
Arbor Day appointed as a reminder 
that trees and shrubs should be planted. 
Let us plant them for fruit, for shade, and 
for beauty. Impress the lesson of the day 
in the schools. The appointment of a 
choice of days by Governor Beaver will 
enable that to be observed which is best 
suited to the locality. Should any other day 
be more convenient than those named in the 
proclamation, let the planting be done then. 
The essential thing is the trees: all other 
matters are of secondary consideration. 


In recognition of the civil service idea, 
and from the side of warm personal regard, 
as well as from a conviction of his fitness 
for the discharge of the duties of the office, 
the promotion of our good friend Deputy 
Superintendent Houck to the Superinten- 
dency of Public Instruction was strongly 
urged by a very large proportion of the 
leading educational men of the State. No 
other man in the Commonwealth has so 
wide an acquaintance among those inter- 
ested in the work of common school educa- 
tion ; and this staunch support is the highest 
compliment that could be paid to his effi- 
ciency as a public officer. But he falls into 
line as one of Supt. Waller’s most earnest 
lieutenants, and will continue to do yeoman 
service in the office and in the field, as he 
has done for almost a generation in the past. 
Deputy Supt. Stewart was also very strongly 
urged by many of his friends for the head- 
ship of the Department, but his only solici- 
tude was that a good man should be chosen 
with whom he could be associated as here- 
tofore in full sympathy and accord in the 
work of this great office. The appointment 
of Dr. Waller is eminently satisfactory to 
him and to everybody else connected with 
the Department of Public Instruction. 


THE next meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Mauch Chunk, Carbon county, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, July 8th, 9th and 
oth. The locality is one of the most at- 
tractive in Pennsylvania. The general at- 
tendance will no doubt be large, and the 
local attendance in this part of the State is 
always very good. The executive committee 
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will present an excellent programme, one 
feature of which will bea eulogy by Ex-Gov- 
ernor Henry M. Hoyt upon the late Dr. E. 
E. Higbee. No more fitting choice could 
have been made by the committee. Gov- 
ernor Hoyt is a scholarly man, who could 
appreciate the rare qualities and attainments 
of his Minister of Education. He is proud of 
the honor of having appointed Dr. Higbee, 
and felt for him strong personal attachment. 


itn 
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STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 





APPOINTMENT OF DR. D. J. WALLER, _JR., OF 
BLOOMSBURG NORMAL SCHOOL. 


N teaching the boys and girls before us in 

the school-room, if worthy the place we 
hold, we are teaching their great-grand- 
children. If unworthy, our influence is per- 
haps none the less far-reaching, but of this 
dark side we do not now care to speak. As 
the sphere of influence broadens, when 
called to the duty of training teachers, or 
supervising their work in the Normal 
Schools, or within county, city, borough, 
or other limits more or less restricted, the 
moulding power, in thought and character, 
of the true teacher is vastly increased. But 
when he stands at the head of a great sys- 
tem, with its tens of thousands of active 
workers, among them many earnest, reverent 
souls eager to do to the utmost of their 
ability the duty to which they have been 
‘* called,’’ all looking to him as their official 
head, and thousands among them listening 
for his thought, yielding to his generous 
impulse, quickened by his inspiring word, 
stimulated by his tireless energy, warmed by 
his enthusiasm,—it requires the arithmetic 
of the angels to estimate his influence for 
good upon his own and future generations. 

The possibilities of good work in such 
position so broaden before us, as we con- 
sider them, that we cannot but regard the 
Department of Public Instruction the most 
important under our State government, and 
the position of State Superintendent, when 
worthily held,—much more, when ideally 
filled—the most influential for good in Penn- 
sylvania. As the Chief Justice of the United 
States is the highest-seated American, higher 
even than the President, so the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, but in a dif- 
ferent field, has long seemed to us the high- 
est-seated Pennsylvanian—in those direc- 
tions which to a good man make life best 
worth living. 

What capitalist, what manufacturer, what 
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law-maker, what editor, what clergyman or 
college president, what Governor even, in 
Pennsylvania—however high his motive, 
good his work, or honorable and honored 
any one of these men may have been—has 
exerted an influence for good at once so 
glad, so wide-spread, so far-reaching as that 
of our late Superintendent? And he was 
enabled to do this—himself unconscious of 
his influence, and almost unrecognized by 
the State until he had passed beyond—be- 
cause of the grand opportunity which the 
position he held, in and of itself, affords when 
occupied by a man of the very highest type 
in nature, in training, and in broad and 
generous Christian purpose. In weak hands 
the bow of Ulysses was but so much wood ! 
So in the hands of a weak or incompetent 
man, a self-seeker vain and noisy, a partisan 
prejudiced and ignorant, the splendid pos- 
sibilities of this position would be unrealized. 
They would be utterly cast away, and worse ! 

Hence, when Governor Beaver, recogniz- 
ing this as the one office in his gift most 
influential for good, and feeling a profound 
sense of the responsibility of choosing the 
best man that could be secured, under all 
the circumstances of the case, was in no 
haste to make an appointment, we had full 
confidence in his resolute purpose to do the 
best he could for the schools of the State— 
and we believe that he has done it. Three 
qualifications of fitness were regarded by 
the Governor as essential in the man to be 
appointed: 1. He must be a man of fine 
scholarship ; 2. He must be a man compar- 
atively young, that he might grow in years 
and in increasing usefulness together ; 3. He 
must be connected with the common school 
work, and a man of large experience in the 
profession of teaching. All these conditions 
were met in the gentleman who has been 
commissioned. 

Dr. David Jewett Waller, Jr., the succes- 
sor of Dr. E. E. Higbee, is what he ought to 
be, one of the very best men in the educa 
tional work in Pennsylvania. He is a 
trained student, a diligent worker, a fine 
scholar, a modest and courteous gentlem2i, 
a clergyman of reputation, a man e* affairs 


fertile in resources and of reselute purpose, 
and a teacher of large experience in those 
lines which afford the best training for the 
higher field of tabor upon which he has just 
entered. 

Hz was born in the town of Blemsburg, 


Columbia county, Pa., June z7, 1846. His 
father, Rev. D. J. Weter, a Presbyterian 
minister, and a graduate of Williams College, 


Massachusetts, is a native of Wilkesbarre, 
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and of New England ancestry. His mother, 
the youngest daughter of Levi Ellmaker of 
Philadelphia, is of German and of Huguenot 
descent, and a graduate of the Misses Long- 
streth’s Friends’ School of her native city. 

Dr. Waller’s early education was received 
in the schools of Bloomsburg. At the age 
of fourteen years, to afford his son better 
educational advantages than could be had 
in the schools of his home, his father sent 
him to Media, Pa., to the school of Rev. 
Dr. Gayley. The year following, in the 
autumn of 1861, he entered the preparatory 
department of Williams College. Here im- 
paired health interrupted his work, and for 
three years all study wassuspended. Though 
at times recovery seemed extremely doubt- 
ful, skillful medical treatment and intelligent 
parental care again enabled him to resume 
his studies. In 1866 he completed his pre: 
paratory studies uuder Prof. Henry Carver, 
founder of the Bloomsburg State Normal 
School, and in 1867 he entered the Sopho- 
more class of Lafayette College. Here, 
after competing successfully for the - Fowler 
prize in English literature, he graduated in 
1870. Immediately upon the completion 
ot his college course, he was appointed a 
tutor in the institution from which he had 
graduated, and one year of service in that 
capacity developed more than usual aptness 
as an instructor and disciplinarian. 

Having the Christian ministry in view, he 
severed his connection with the college, 
spent a year in theology under Dr. Charles 
Hodge, of Princeton, New Jersey, and after 
two years more at Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York, was graduated, and by *"* 
presbytery licensed to preach the Gospel 
He was married in 1874 to Anna Appleman, 
of Bloomsburg, a graduate of the Ermira 
Female College. 


While in charge of thc Logan Square 
Presbyterian Church ia Philadelphia, diph 
theria of a mal:znant type caused the death 
of one of kis children, and both himself ané 
his wife were stricken down by the <u dis 
~ase So severe was the attack “nat he was 
forbidden by his physiciats to preach within 

year, during whe; he returned to his 


early home. Hé<re, after breathing purer air 
and resting for a time, his health being par- 
tially restored, he entered upon ministerial 
work in Columbia County, holding a charge 
that required much open-air travel. 

In this field he labored with success for 


a year and a half, when the Bloomsburg 


Normal School not having proved a success 
under its former management, the trustees, 
in the summer of 1877, unanimously elect 
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him as Principal, hoping that under his ad- 
ministration new life might be infused into 
it. Thirteen years of uninterrupted pros- 
perity attest the wisdom of their choice. 
Its credit has been restored, a new building 
for the Model School and for recitation pur- 
poses has been erected, and a large addition 
to the dormitory is nearly completed. The 
elevated moral tone of this school, together 
with the high standing, as teachers, of its 
graduates, places it in the front rank of these 
State institutions. It is a monument to the 
administrative ability of its Principal, of 
which his friends have good reason to be 
proud. 

Dr. D. J. Waller, Jr., isthe third or fourth 
of his name in direct line, all of them clergy- 
men. His father, who is still living, is one 
of the most far-seeing, progressive, and 
practical men of Bloomsburg—a man of 
great force of character, with singular fer- 
tility of resources in the adaptation of means 
to ends, and a courageous tenacity of pur- 
pose that takes little heed of opposing obsta- 
cles except to overcome them. Much of 
this strong fibre of character seems to have 
descended to the son, upon whose appoint- 
ment the State is to be congratulated. 

A gentleman who has known him well for 
many years writes as follows; ‘* The new 
Superintendent is a Christian gentleman ara 
ascholar. In intellectual power, clearness 
of perception, soundness of judyment and 
reason, and purity of purpcse, he is the peer 
of the foremost of bis predecessors. He 1s 


well acquainted with the general condition | 


of the schsols under his jurisdiction, and ¢ 
is conadently believed by those whe know 
nim best, that the affairs of hé« office will 
be administered with suck good judgment, 
intelligence and fores' ht, as shall give gen- 
eral satisfaction to \ix school men of the 
State.’’ 

The appointment of  r. Waller came to 
im without solicitation «» his part, and as 
a recognition of eminent fitness. It is 
heartily approved by those who know him, 
and it is most acceptable to everybody con- 
nected with the Department of Public In- 
struction, the organization of which will, we 
suppose, be continued as Dr. Higbee left it. 

We take pleasure in placing before our 
readers an excellent likeness of our new 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and are glad the artist has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a picture so life-like. In this con- 
nection also, it is proper to say that Dr. W. 
knows nothing whatever of this article, 
which we wish were more complete and more 
worthy of its subject. 
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One thought more before closing: We 
are especially glad that the new Superin- 
tendent is not only a scholar and a teacher, 
but that he has had the scholastic training 
of the clergyman, and has served his fellow- 
men worthily in that high office. The best 
man is he who to all other qualities of fitness 
adds that of a profound spiritual sense which 
‘«knows God ”’ everywhere, and lives alwavs 
as in the presence of the Unseen. 


ELECTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


BE CHOSEN, 


LET THE BEST MEN 


FTER thirty-six years of fluctuating ex- 
perience, the County Superintendency 
is apparently still on trial, and the result of 
the Directors’ conventions to be held ina 
few weeks will determine whether the ideal 
contemplated by the law creating the office 
shall be realized in still greater degree than 
in the past, or whether it shall ecatinue to 
fall much below the standard of just expec- 
tation. The qualifications specified in the 
law cannot, be disregarded in 
selecting these officers, but, asthe law never 
adminiszers itself, thatalone 1s not sufficiewic. 
It is obligatory upon Directors tv look 
closely into the personality of the candidates 
that may be presented fé« their suffrages- 
whether, in additiun to scholarship and 
practical mastory of the art of teaching, they 
have the weight and force of character to 
diguify and adorn this high office, and make 
it respected and influential in the commun- 
ities 1t was created to serve; and whether 
from all that can be known the candidate, 
if elected, will probably perform his official 
duties with judicial firmness and impartiality 
and with absolute integrity of purpose. 

The office of School Superintendent is as 
important in its own field of action as that 
of President Judge of the law courts, and 
the incumbent should be selected with the 
same scrupulous regard for capacity and 
unpurchasable honesty of purpose in the 
discharge of his duties. To Directors of 
large experience and high standing, who 
have the welfare of the public schools at 
heart and always act with an eye single to 
their prosperity and success, we need say 
nothing on this subject ; but as many Direc- 
tors are new to the office and have more or 
less imperfect knowledge of the condition 
and wants of the schools and of the qualities 
that are essential in this chief executive 
school officer of the county, or other 
locality, we may be indulged in the sug- 
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gestion that they cannot aim too high in 
selecting the men to fill this honorable and 
responsible position. Both the law and an 
interested public expect that they will vote 
for the best and most competent man in the 
county that can be induced to accept the 
office, if they can discover by diligent in- 
quiry who that man may be. The office 
was created for educational purposes purely, 
and educational reasons alone should govern 
the selection of the incumbent. Politics 
should not be permitted to enter that sacred 
arena, nor should personal ends incompatible 
with the welfare of the schools be permitted 
to have any influence in the choice of a 
Superintendent. 

When the law establishing the County 
Superintendency was passed in 1854, three 
methods of selecting the Superintendent 
presented themselves: 1. To have them 
appointed by the State Superintendent, which 
was regarded as somewhat too autocratic and 
not likely to meet with the approval of the 
Legislature ; 2. To have them elected by 
the popular vote, which was regarded as 
objectionable because the office would in- 
evitably get mixed up with party politics and 
the high qualifications required be lost sight 
of in the interest of faction and the geo- 
graphical distribution of county offices gen- 
erally; and 3. As a compromise it was 
deemed most judicious and safe to make the 
selection devolve upon the immediate rep- 
resentatives of the people—the School 
Directors—who are clothed with the weight- 
iest powers and authority embodied in the 
enactment, and it was believed that the dis- 
passionate action of these responsible bodies 
would be so conservative and patriotic as to 
satisfy public opinion and secure the best 
practical results. 

Experience has shown that, in the majority 
of cases, the best attainable results have 
been secured; but it is also undeniably the 
fact that at almost every election there have 
been instances of comparative and some- 
times almost total failure to select competent 
and trustworthy men. The public schools 
in such localities have grievously suffered in 
consequence, and the reputation even of the 
Commonwealth has for the time been com- 
promised. To prove this we need go no 
further back than to Dr. Higbee’s last 
annual report, in which he speaks with deep 
feeling of the multitude of low grade certifi- 
cates which should never have been issued 
and with which some parts of the State have 
been flooded. 

The responsibility for this inexcusable 
letting down of the bars—this lowering of 
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the standard of qualifications—rests directly 
with the respective County Superintendents, 
who, in disregard of their official duty and 
in violation of their solemn official oath, 
have betrayed their trusts and sacrificed the 
children in the schools under their charge. 
It makes no difference what their motive, or 
absence of motive, may have been for this 
betrayal of a most sacred cause. Whether 
a want of courage, a want of intelligence, 
or want of principle, is immaterial. The 
disastrous results have’ been the same in 
either case, and it is for the results they are 
to be held responsible. Let no such men 
be re-elected. Strike them down without 
hesitation wherever found. They have 
no moral or legal right to fill a high post of 
duty which they thus betray and dishonor. 
If ignorant and incompetent teachers are to 
be foisted upon the public schools, incom- 
petent School Directors or men careless of 
their duty to the public can do this without 
the help and connivance of such general 
officers. It is not necessary to elect, com: 
mission, swear in, and pay, a County Super- 
intendent for that purpose; and if even- 
handed justice were done, the office might, 
with profit, be summarily abolished in those 
counties where it has proved itself a fraud 
and a false pretense. 

Elect only men who know what the true 
standard of teachers’ qualifications ought to 
be, and who will maintain that standard 
with unflinching fidelity and firmness 
‘*though the heavens fall.’’ What citizen 
would think of asking a President Judge to 
decide a case in his favor, or to tamper with 
the scales of justice in his behalf, because he 
had voted for him on election day. What 
County Superintendent of proper qualifica- 
tions and sense of character, would permit 
a director, even though he had voted for 
him, to appeal to him to lower his standard 
for the accommodation or benefit of some 
relative or dependent who wanted the 
money for a few months’ teaching, but was 
not qualified honestly to earn it? Yet we 
learn that just such demands have been 
made and granted; and we have heard also 
that there have been Superintendents who 
complained that unless they made some 
such concessions in advance they could not 
be elected; and that their brethren, when 
in commission, were in danger of being 
punished by defeat if they declined to be 
thus accommodating. 

Well, what of it! Better be honorably 
defeated when in the right than to be elected 
through a surrender of a sacred trust. When 
a man accepts a public office, he accepts 
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also all its risks and responsibilities, as well 
as its honors and emoluments, and has no 
right to shrink from them, no matter what 
the consequences may be to himself. Surely 
that is too plain a propositian to leave any 
room for two opinions. Who ever heard of 
a soldier refusing to charge bayonets on a 
battery of artillery, because if he obeyed 
the order the chances were that he might get 
hurt? All that was in his contract when he 
enlisted, and he has no right to flinch when 
the ordeal is upon him. The obligation of 
duty is as imperative in civil as in military 
life, and cannot honorably be evaded. 

We do not designate the localities where 
school children are robbed of their birthright 
and defrauded of their constitutional edu- 
cational opportunities by lax practices on 
the part of county superintendents, for the 
reports at hand do not give classified details 
on the subject; but we cherish the hope that 
at some time a searching official investiga- 
tion will be made into this growing and in- 
sufferable evil, and that effectual remedies 
may be applied. Pennsylvania cannot af- 
ford to have any portion of her excellent 
school machinery inoperative, or converted 
into a sham with impunity. 

In the line of safe precedent, which is be- 


coming more and more a settled habit of 
late years, is the practice of continuing ex- 
perienced and faithful school superintend- 
ents in position as long as they are willing 
to serve, if they continue to be devoted and 


capable and progressive. Such officers are 
entitled to the reward of merit which con- 
tinued re-election confers. Our educational 
policy, when properly carried out, is essen- 
tially a growth that is not carried forward 
by fitful and impulsive changes, but by 
steadfast and logical development. Super- 
intendents, and teachers, and pupils, all 
grow when they have the opportunity, and 
that opportunity, it is obvious, should not 
be cut short or denied, except for some un- 
mistakably good reason. 

Rotation in office is not sound policy un- 
less it is certain that material improvement 
will result from the change, and such changes 
should be very cautiously made. Rotation 
for the mere sake of rotation would be so 
objectionable as to become a self-evident 
wrong to the great cause that would in nine 
cases out of ten be injuriously affected by it. 
We are sure that sagacious and far-sighted 
School Directors who have the good of that 
cause at heart will agree with us in opinion 
on this point; and we feel justified in re- 
spectfully saying to these officers, soon to be 
assembled in convention for the election of 
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a Superintendent of Schools to serve for the 
ensuing three years, to the benefit or loss of 
the children under his supervision, ‘‘ When 
you have a good man, keep him, no matter 
how many terms he has served.’’ 

We respectfully submit these general views 
to the thoughtful consideration of the re- 
spective conventions. More might be said ; 
at this time we could not well say less. We 
are sanguine and hopeful of the future of our 
school interests—but the difficulty is to get 
the right policy uniformly established. 


oat 
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DR. HIGBEE MEMORIAL FUND. 





HE following circular letter was sent out 

to Superintendents by County Superin- 
tendent Brecht, Secretary of the Memorial 
Fund Committee, for the information of 
these officers and as a general reply to the 
assertion made by irresponsible newspaper 
writers that this effort to do honor to the 
memory of Dr. Higbee was ill-advised, and 
that the project had been abandoned. It 
puts the case very plainly, and we leave it to 
speak for itself. With these hostile critics 
**the wish has been father to the thought.”’ 
They have done what they could in the 
spirit of antagonism, but have signally failed 
in accomplishing their purpose. 

The project which they condemn is 
neither ill-advised nor has it been aban- 
doned. On the contrary it will go upon 
the educational records of the State—and 
will be so spoken of hereafter—as the first 
successful effort made in Pennsylvania by 
the schools at large, to show enduring re- 
spect to the memory of a man whom the 
State delights to honor, because of his great 
service in the educational field. It is, we 
trust, but the first of a long line of like 
noble efforts to give expression to this sen- 
timent of gratitude and affection. Such 
effort ‘‘ blesses him that gives’’ even more 
than it ennobles the memory of him to 
whom due honor is paid. 

LANCASTER, Pa., Feb. 27, 1890. 
To the Superintendents of Public Schools : 

A letter is received from the Superintendent 
of one of the leading counties, saying that a 
Philadelphia newspaper publishes a statement 
that the Dr. Higbee Memorial Fund will not be 
raised. Of course such statement is wholly 
without authority and an utter falsehood. In- 
stead of being abandoned the work is moving 
gloriously forward, promising to net a result 
that shall be not unworthy the Educators of the 
the State and the memory of our lamented Chief. 

Philadelphia is not asked for any contribu- 
tion to our Memorial Fund. It is not con- 
nected in any manner officially with the De- 
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partment of Public Instruction. And yet the 
newspapers of that city assume to tell the State 
what shall or shall not be done with reference 
to the said Fund. Will the School men of 
Pennsylvania tolerate this kind of dictation? 
Shall Philadelphia papers tell the Educators of 
the State who Dr. Higbee was—what he did, 
and what he did not do, for the Schools of the 
Commonwealth? Things have come to a 
sorry pass when partisan newspapers must in- 
struct us in the ethics of our profession. Es- 
pecially presumptuous is the attempt in this 
case, when it is remembered that these papers 
have refused to publish anything in, reply to 
their recent misrepresentations of fact, just as 
they did during the shameful Orphan School 
crusade against Dr. Higbee. As these same 
newspapers did what they could to destroy this 
good man’s reputation while he lived, and failed 
most ignominiously, so they are—now that he 
is dead—doing what they can to prevent the 
success of a most worthy effort to do honor to 
his memory. In this also they will fail, for the 
success of the movement is already assured. 

We have heard of very generous City and 
County contributions to the Memorial Fund, 
which have not yet been reported. These 
amounts, with the proceeds already received, 
make the sum contributed large enough to 
assure you that the success of the measure is an 
established fact. It is not expected that any of 
the County Superintendents, at least, will be 
able to report definitely for some weeks, as it 
will require time for them to hear from all 
parts of their respective counties. Nor is there 
need of haste in the matter, since the final re- 
ports are not requested before June Ist. 

Contributions are coming in almost daily. 
The amount thus far received at the Fulton 
Bank is nearly six hundred dollars — with 
almost the entire State yet to be heard from. 

Among the items credited are the following : 
Carbondale, $30; West Chester Normal School 
$35; Sharon, $20.91; Tamaqua, $27; Lan- 
caster High School, $31; Johnstown (Supt. T. 
B. Johnston), so recently swept by the flood, 
$67.77; and others. Lancaster County, exclu- 
sive of Lancaster City, from those of her schools 
that heve reported, has contributed $250.36, 
which amount, from present indications, will 
no doubt be increased to not less than $300. 
The contribution of Johnstown has been a 
grateful surprise to us, as it will be to every one 
who learns of these generous figures. 

There has been some foolish newspaper talk 
about “levying contributions upon children.” 
One purpose of the project is to aid in educat- 
ing the children in one of the best directions, 
at the same time that assistance is given to a 
good work. Dr. Higbee was himself a grand 
giver of free-will offerings. He died leaving an 
estate worth probably ten thousand dollars, but 
this was the very least of his princely posses- 
sions. The idea of the fund was conceived 
and urged by his numerous friends, not because 
he needs it to perpetuate his memory, but 
largely because the State will be benefited by 
so doing. It is presented also in the very 
spirit of the old Bible that Dr. Higbee loved 
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and taught: ‘‘ Let every man do according as 
he is disposed in his heart, not grudgingly, nor 
of necessity, for God loveth a cheerful giver.” 
Very respectfully, 
M. J. BRECHT, 
‘ Secretary of Committee. 


Te following note from Dr. Geo. G. 
Groff contains an excellent suggestion. 
Should the fund be sufficient to warrant in- 
come large enough to maintain scholarships 
as proposed, it would be what Dr. Higbee 
himself would most heartily approve. 


Dear Sir: A principal of the public schools 
called upon me a few days ago, and remarked 
that if all the schools in the State contributed as 
well as his, a large sum would be raised. He 
also said, he was opposed to the proposed use 
of the money: that as Dr. Higbee had so 
many years been a college Professor and Presi- 
dent, the money should be used to found 
scholarships for deserving young men. I agree 
with him, and through Zhe Fournal I make 
this proposition: that the moneys raised for 
the Higbee Memorial be securely invested, and 
that the net proceeds be granted as _ scholar- 
ships to deserving young men. (1) That these 
scholarships be assigned after public examina- 
tions held at Harrisburg, as often as may be 
necessary. (2) That the successful candidates 
be permitted to attend any college in Pennsyl- 
vania. (3) That those who secure scholarshirs 
hold them for four years, unless justly forfeited 
by misconduct. 

Now, Mr. Editor, this indeed would be a 
monument to our departed chief. In stone, it 
is merely cast away. In scholarships it will go 
on doing good, as long as time endures, and 
the Commonwealth will be benefited by trained 


young men. Yours truly, 
Lewisburg, Feb. 6, 1890. G. G. GROFF. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


HE extracts from letters here given were 
all in type for the Memorial number of 
The Journal, but there was not room to In- 


clude them in that issue. Instead of setting 
them aside we give them place in the present 
issue because of the sad gratification they 
will afford to many of our readers. 


“There is no doubt but that the Mercersburg 
period, and especially the College part of it, was 
the fiery furnace in which the blade of our 
friend's spirit was forged and tempered into 
that fine instrument which the educators of 
the State knew and admired. It is rare that 
the human spirit takes that polish without hard 
discipline. Mendelssohn was such a man. 
Whether our friend would have done so we can- 


-not know, for God saw fit to lead him in other 


paths. ‘By suffering knowledge entereth ; and 
life is perfected in death.’ The College era 
was a hard combat, and in it Dr. Higbees 
whole spirit was strained to the utmost. His 
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disciplinary powers, of self and of students; his 
administrative talents, his scholarship, his spir- 
jtual (religious) nature, his constancy, resolu- 
tion, and patience—all were called into the 
most intense exercise for ten long years. ‘It 
is good to bear the burden in one’s youth.’ 
Dr. Higbee bore it all his life, but ‘whom God 
loveth he chasteneth’ and this chastening dis- 
cipline intoned all his spirit.” 
* * * * 

“It is with feelings of deepest sadness that I 
have learned of the death of my dear friend 
and respected teacher, Dr. Higbee. Although 
I] have had the pleasure of meeting him only a 
few times since the dear old days in Mercers- 
burg, yet I could never forget him. I have al- 
ways looked upon him as one to whom I owed 
much, very much. I had an admiration and a 
love for him, such as I have for very few others, 
and I regard it as one of the good things of my 
life that 1 was privileged to sit under his instruc- 
tion. Our meetings, though few of late years, 
were So enjoyable to me! He always met me 
with that joy-beaming countenance of his, a 
warm friendly grasp of the hand, and called 
me ‘one of his boys,’ exclaiming in whole- 
souled, genial friendliness, ‘I’m glad to see 
you!’ And then his brilliant conversation, so 


profitable, so entertaining, so full of bright 

flashes of wit and humor, to which only he could 

give expression. How I enjoyed meeting him!” 
* * * * * 


“The sad news of Dr. Higbee’s death has 
brought grief and sorrow to me, and no doubt 
to all his former students. It is hard to realize 
that he is no longer with us. My dear old 
teacher! He was my intellectual and spiritual 
father. May God reward him for all his kind- 
ness and helpfulness.”’ 

* * * * * 

“The news of Dr. Higbee’s death brought 
burning tears to our eyes and deep sorrow to 
our hearts. As a token of the high esteem in 
which he is regarded by us here, we held me- 
morial services in the church [Tiffin, Ohio] that 
was erected during the time of his pastorate, 
and which now stands a monument to his 
energy and toil.” 

* * * * 4 

“My heart is so sore over the death of our 
honored and beloved teacher. What a treas- 
ure we who remain must surrender in his 
death! If we would tell the story of what he 
has been to us, where should we begin, or 
where leave off? It seems to me that there can 
be no other funeral discourse worthy of him 
than the story of the love and gratitude, 
worthily told, which is felt towards him by the 
favored ones who were permitted to sit at his 
feet as learners, and be impressed by the les- 
sons of Love and Wisdom which he taught. 
I cannot tell you what it means for me that he 
whom I admire above all men that I have ever 
known ; who has shown me the path of duty as 
no other did; whose kind and generous bearing 
towards me impressed his image indelibly in my 
heart, has gone for a season beyond my sight.” 

* * * * 


“I can not express my sorrow for the sud- 
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den and unexpected death of my good friend 
Dr. Higbee. Every one who knew him must 
deplore his early death in the midst of his great 
usefulness to the Church, the State, and the 
Nation. We had very few such as he in our 
land, when we need so many. But death is no 
respecter of persons, and it loves a shining 
mark, and our blessed Heavenly Father had 
need of him in that most glorious sphere whither 
his aspirations, his labors and his life tended. 
I always considered Dr. Higbee a really great 
man, for with a masterful mind equipped with 
great learning he was entirely free from any of 
the faults which usually accompany so-called 
greatness. His simplicity of character, genial 
disposition and good fellowship, made him very 
popular with those who knew him. As for my- 
self, I look back to some of the hours I was for- 
tunate enough to spend with him and in his 
charming society as the most pleasant in my 
life, and a feeling of great sorrow and sadness 
comes over me when I reflect that never again 
in life shall I see his genial and friendly face.” 
* * * * * 

‘Alas! it has come too soon—not to him, 
thank God! but to others—to his deeply be- 
reaved family, to his many friends in Church 
and State! After human judgment his death 
is a calamity, but in the wise providence of God, 
as he himself said, ‘It is all right.’ How for- 
tunate for us that we are so altogether subject 
to God’s will! In the exercise of that will there 
can be no blunders. We wish for our sake and 
for the sake of humanity that he might have 
tarried with us longer, but not for hissake. To 
him the reward has come; the cross has been 
laid down by him; no more burdens for his 
shoulders to bear: no more wounds will ever 
be inflicted upon his tender, sensitive spirit by 
the tongue of detraction. All that is over. 
The sweet rest remaining for the people of God 
has followed. For 36 or 37 years I have known 
Dr. Higbee only to admire and love him. His 
brilliant intellect always charmed me. His 
presence was as a benediction to me. His 
good, kind heart attracted to him friends every- 
where, and his wise counsels were valuable to 
all with whom he was associated.” 

% * # % % 

“Often since he has left us I have thought of 
what was said to me one day by a lady of 
Chambersburg, after hearing him preach—that 
it always seemed to her as if he saw the ‘in- 
visible things’ of the other world. To one with 
such vision as his how easy the transition must 
have been !”’ 

* * * * % 

“‘Dr. Higbee dead! Dr. Higbee dead! 
Alas! it must be true, but how hard to grasp as 
a reality! How the inspirations of his great 
talks in the class-room, on the triumphs of Jesus 
Christ over sin, death and hell, and our full share 
in that resurrection, ascension, glorification—all 
come to me as I recall his dear face! What an 
inspiration his sermons were! I have heard 
the so-called great preachers of New York and 
Philadelphia, but never heard one who came 
near Dr. Higbee in intuitive, poetic grasp of the 
sublime facts of redemption as wrought out by 
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Christ’s death, the resurrection from the dead, 
the unbroken, undying, eternal communion of 
the saints with their living Head and with each 
other. Who ever portrayed them as he did! 
Dear heart, how greatly I did enjoy a few sweet 
hours scattered along through several days that 
I was thrown, with him, not many months ago, 
at the Allentown Synod. How little I knew 
that even then he was walking in his manly 
dignity, learning, childlike faith, on the bor- 
derland. Farewell on earth, beloved teacher, 
friend, brother ; sweet be thy tired body’s rest in 
the grave, which thy gifted tongue so often por- 
trayed as a sanctified rest for the bodies of the 
sainted dead ; sweeter still be thy spirit’s rest in 
the Saviour’s bosom, in the eternal Eden of Love, 
until the glorious resurrection morn shall call 
thee, in freshness of eternal youth, to the trans- 
cendent triumph and glory and rest of Heaven.” 
* * * * % 


“The selection by Governor Hoyt of Dr. Hig- 
bee to be Superintendent of Public Instruction 
was one of the most judicious acts of a very 
able administration. Those who knew him 
delight to dwell upon his virtues. Dr. Higbee’s 
service in promoting harmony between the 
colleges and public school system cannot yet 
be measured, but, I think, it will be found by no 
means the least of the good work for which we 
are indebted to him. 

“He exemplified his ready and fine scholar- 
ship some years ago at our Normal School ex- 
amination, when an examiner was behind-hand, 
by stepping to the blackboard, and in an off- 
hand way writing a set of questions in Geometry, 
that beautifully tested the class while it did not 
weary them. To a student familiar with the 
subject the work was simple, to any other the 
task was hopeless. 

“Last year I was with him after one of these 
examinations. We reached Lancaster late at 
night, and he invited me to spend the hour be- 
fore my train time at his house. Upon turning 
to take leave of him near midnight, as | came 
out of his door, I found him preparing to ac- 
company me to the station, which he did, not- 
withstanding my protest. No trouble was too 
great to undergo for a friend. We are all 
better that he has lived.” 

* * * * * 

For the past eight years I have attended the 
annual meetings of the State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation and the conventions of Superintendents, 
and at these meetings there have been many 
distinguished educators; but never have I 
heard any one that I thought eclipsed our hon- 
ored State Superintendent. He was one of the 
sweetest-spirited, most whole-souled and most 
conscientious men I have ever known.— Co. 
Supt. F. S. Grimes, Columbia County, Pa. 


It is with deep sorrow that we have heard of 
the death of our State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Rev. E. E. Higbee. D. D. We 
feel that in him the cause of education has lost 
one of its most able and efficient supporters ; 
one whose profound and varied learning, whose 
clear judgment, rare social endowments, warm 
heart, and untiring activity, were all devoted to 
the service of his adopted State. We are glad 
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to remember that, before holding his late posj- 
tion, he was for years self-denyingly and -suc- 
cessfully engaged in educational work in our 
own county. In his sudden removal, in the 
prime of his years, and in the midst of his faith- 
ful labors, the loss to the educational interests 
of Pennsylvania is great indeed. We trust, 
however, that the elevating influence of his ex- 
ample, and of his personal teachings, may re- 
main with us for our own good and to the ad- 
vantage of our pupils.—Supt. W. H. Hocken- 
berry and Teachers of Chambersburg, Pa. 

Dr. E. E. Higbee was to have been with us 
on Tuesday. Oh, how much we missed him! 
He was present at both our former Institutes, 
and by his words of encouragement and in- 
struction he won the hearts of all. His culture 
and kindness made him a universal favorite 
among our citizens.— Cily Supt. S. Transeau, 
Williamsport, Pa. 

Thursday afternoon of Institute week was de- 
voted largely to services in honor of Dr. Hig- 
bee. Rev. Mr. Peters of the Reformed church 
at Danville, who knew him well, delivered an 
interesting and befitting address in memory of 
the Doctor. He reviewed his life as a scholar, 
a theologian, and a public officer. The follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously passed: Re- 
solved, That we recognize in the demise of Dr. 
Higbee, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, the departure of an able, faithful, and con- 
scientious worker in the cause of education; 
and that we deplore his death as a calamity 
far-reaching in its results.—Sup7. W. D. Stein- 
bach, Montour County, Pa. 


Never in the history of our county has 
there been such universal sorrow amongst the 
educational workers as this, caused by the 
decease of our worthy State Superintendent. 
Teacher and pupils alike seem to feel that 
they have lost a dear friend. May his memory 
ever linger in the hearts of our youth, and the 
pattern of his devoted life ever stimulate them 
to higher and nobler aims.— Sup. M. F. Cass, 
Tioga County, Pa. 

I can not pass by the death of our mutual 
friend, Dr. Higbee, without at least a few words 
by way of sympathy for those most intimately 
associated with him in his work. I know that 
you must miss him sadly, miss his words of 
friendly counsel, his kindly smile, and the light 
of his beaming countenance. Not only has the 
State Department lost a noble chief, but the 
State itself, and indeed the cause of education 
everywhere, a champion whose ringing voice, 
although silent in death, will still be heard; for 
surely he is one who, though dead, still lives. 
To know the Doctor was to love him, and those 
who knew him best know how sincere and 
deep was his love for the cause in which he was 
engaged. Alas, how few there are whose 
earnest devotion to their work is able to secure 
for them immunity from the evil tongue of 
calumny! I very much fear that those who 
maligned him were striking deeper than they 
knew, and that the bitter experience of the last 
few years had no little share in ending the 
career of one of Pennsylvania’s most loyal and 
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purest sons, as well as one of her most brilliant 
lights. I trust that the Commonwealth we all 
love so well, will do herself the honor of paying 
a just tribute to the memory of him who has 
passed from us to the other shore —Prof. L. #. 
Durling, Late Principal Indiana State Nor- 
mal School, Indiana Co.. Pa. 


<> 


INTERMORTUUS. 





ILLNESS THAT LEFT DR, HIGBEE MORE OR LESS 
AN INVALID DURING THE REST OF HIS LIFE. 


N the Memorial Number of the MMercers- 
| burg College Monthly we find, from the 
pen of Rev. Dr. Aughinbaugh, the follow- 
ing very interesting account of the well- 
nigh fatal illness which left Dr. Higbee 
more or less an invalid during all the rest 
of his life. We cannot but recognize also 
the kind providence that spared his life—was 
it in answer tothe prayers of his friends ?—for 
forty years of such great work as it was per- 
mitted him todo. Dr. Aughinbaugh writes: 


During the winter of 1850-51, Emmittsburg, 
Maryland, was visited by a malignant type of 
typhoid fever. It made its appearance in the 
Fall of 1850, and remained with us until the 
following Spring. -A large number of persons, 
old and young, were prostrated by it, and not a 
few died. No one felt secure. A feeling of 
alarm and gloom prevaded the entire com- 
munity. ‘‘ How are the sick?” and, “ Are there 
any new cases?’ were the questions propounded 
by neighbor to neighbor, when they met in the 
early morning. 

Dr. Higbee was among the first to take the 
disease. The attack appeared to be of a mild 
form, and yielded, as we all thought, to prompt 
medical treatment. In afew days he was out 
again, and seemed happy and cheerful as ever. 
But the disease was not eradicated from his 
system. A relapse followed, and he was again 
postrated upon his bed—this time about the 
middle of November, It was the latter part of 
February before he ventured out of the house, 
then only the shadow of his former self, weigh- 
ing between eighty and ninety pounds. 

Never will the writer forget the night on which 
the disease reached its crisis. It was about ten 
days after his relapse. Approaching the doctor 
who had charge of the case, I asked him, ‘‘How 
ishe, doctor?” He shook his head, and replied: 
“I fear it is only a question of a few hours’ time 
with the poor fellow. I do -not think he will 
survive the midnight. His pulse now, when I 
Can count it, is 135, but most of the time it is so 
flurried that I can’t count it. I would not be 
surprised if his heart were to burst at any 
Moment.’’ Then I asked the consulting 
physician what he thought of Elnathan’s con- 

tion. He said: “I can see no ground of 

ope in his case, other than that there is hope as 
long as there is life. We will do all in our power 
‘0 save him, and leave the result with God.” 

A few of Dr. Higbee’s friends withdrew to an 
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adjoining room, and, kneeling at the throne of 
grace, humbly, earnestly prayed God to spare 
his life for future usefulness in the world. If 
ever that little group prayed fervently, and in a 
spirit of submission to the Divine will, it was on 
that sad occasion. Dr. H. was then in a comatose 
state, head thrown back, and unconscious of all 
that was going on around him. The writer 
asked Dr. Annan, the attending physician, 
whether it would be injurious to the patient to 
arouse him. “ It will not,” he replied, and then 
added: ‘ But you can’t arouse him. He may 
give you some unintelligible answers to your 
questions, and before you are aware of it fall 
into that heavy, log sleep in which he is now. 
If you can succeed in arousing him, and keep 
him awake for some time, it may do him good, 
and help him to outlive the disease. He is 
now rapidly approaching the end.’’ Mrs. 
Harriet Motter, then his friend, now his sorrow- 
ing mother-in-law, took a position on one side 
of the bed, and the writer on the other. We 
were both familiar with the theological subjects 
in which Elnathan then, and to the day of his . 
death, took a deep interest. To the surprise of 
all present, and to our own gratification, we 
succeeded in arousing him, and keeping him 
awake for nearly half an hour. He then re- 
lapsed into his former state, and with sorrow- 
ing hearts we left his bedside, feeling assured 
that the hour of his departure was near at hand. 
Bit God’s ways are not our ways. Blisters 
were applied to his ankles, to draw the circula- 
tion, and his thoughts, toward his extremities, 
and in this way to keep him awake. Midnight 
came, and the patient was still alive. Soon 
after the turn of the night there was a favorable 
change. The crisis was passed, and, under 
God, the victory so far seemed to be on the side 
of the sufferer. At one o'clock in the morning, 
Dr. Annan, the physician in charge, left, say- 
ing, ‘‘I now have some hope of his recovery.” 
Dr. Eichelberger, the consulting physician, 
kindly remained with us until four o'clock in 
the morning. 

But the end was not yet, either of anxiety on 
the part of friends or of danger to the patient. 
The battle for life was terrible. There was 
hardly vitality enough left on which to base the 
hope of ultimate recovery. The life of Dr. 
Higbee still trembled in the balance. He 
hadn’t strength enough to move a foot without 
assistance, and needed constant care and atten- 
tion. It was necessary for some one to be at 
his bedside all the time. For full six weeks the 
writer never ventured to leave the room for rest 
except on Saturday night, that he might be in 
better condition to attend to his pulpit duties on 
Sunday. But he and the kind friends who 
aided him in caring for our dear, departed 
brother, were fully repaid in the end, by seeing 
him restored to health and strength—and now 
unite with Church and State in mourning his 
loss. 

As is the case with all typhoid sufferers, when 
convalescent, Dr. H’s appetite was ravenous. 
He couldn't get enough to eat, or rather we 
would not give him what he wanted. At times 
he would plead like a child for more. He com- 
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plained of us to the doctor, and at the proper 
time the doctor told him that the quantity might 
be increased a //é/e from day to day.- This 
was good news. He had a string with which 
he measured the length, breadth and thickness 
of the toast brought to him, and if the pieces 
were not a little larger every meal, we were 
sure to hear of it. This reminds the writer of 
Dr. Higbee’s last visit to Mercersburg. At 
breakfast I asked him whether he liked his 
steak rare, and he replied, ‘“‘I like my steak 
big” not rave in guaniity at least. So he 
liked his toast d¢g, as well as everything else 
we ventured to give him at that time. 
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The kind friends who watched over Dr. Hig. 
bee, and cared for him when at the point of 
death, are proud of the record he has left and 
the good he has done. Of the little group who 
met in an adjoining room to pray for his re- 
covery, on the night his life was despaired of, 
all are still living except his devoted sister, 
She entered upon her rest twenty-two years be- 
fore her brother passed from the Church 
Militant to the Church Triumphant. If there 
be any truth in ‘“‘ Heavenly Recognition” (and 
we believe there is), what a happy, holy meet- 
ing there must have been in December last be- 
tween brother and sister! 
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ARBOR DAY IN THE SCHOOLS. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, March 25, 1890. 
To the Directors and Public School Teachers 
of Pennsylvania: 


The Legislative and Executive Depart- 
ments of the State have been aroused to ac- 
tivity by the great depletion of our resources 
of forest. In accordance with an Act of the 
Legislature, we are called upon by his Ex- 
cellency, Governor Beaver, to observe the 
eleventh day of April or the second day of 
May, as may be determined by the springing 
of vegetation, as Arbor Day. 

The work of repairing the waste must be 
continued through generations. ‘The child- 
ren must, therefore, be taught the need, and 
be trained in the art, of planting trees. 

The schools are relied upon to awaken in- 
terest and to give instruction in the work, 
because it educates children in most im- 
portant elements of character, those that 
regard truth, beauty, and duty, while it also 
contributes to the welfare of every citizen. 

Let us bring the children into sympathy 
with nature when she is surrounding them 
with new life, by planting trees not only on the 
school grounds, where the shade will be re- 
freshing in the relaxing days of coming 
Spring-times ; but also along the roadsides, 
as they are planted in other lands; by the 
streams, and especially upon those areas 
now denuded where only trees can grow. 

A prominent feature of the day should be 
to provide adequate protection to that 
which shall be planted, and to those trees 
set out in other years that are liable to in- 


jury. 

The day should be employed in empha- 
sizing tree-culture, by literary exercises in 
which practical information is prominent, by 
enclosing open school grounds, by beautify- 





ing them, by”planting trees aud by carefully 
protecting them. 

Schools that plant evergreens should ob- 
serve the later date. Suggestions for the 
literary and practical work of the day will be 
found in spring and fall numbers of Zhe 
Pennsylvania School Journat/, and in those of 
most educational papers and periodicals. 

D. J. WALLER, JR. 
Supt. Public Instruction. 
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ELECTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, MARCH 20, 1890. 


To the County Superintendent. 


DEAR SiR: The forty-third section of an Act 
of Assembly approved the eighth day of May, 
1854, entitled ‘‘ An Act for the regulation and 
continuance of a System of Education by Com- 
mon Schools,”’ requires official notice to be 
given of the time and place for holding the tri- 
ennial convention of school directors, for the 
purpose of electing County Superintendents of 
Schools in the several counties of the State. 
County Superintendents are hereby directed to 
give such public notice as is required by the act 
referred to, for holding a convention of the 
school directors of the county, on the first 
Tuesday of May next, to elect a County Super- 
intendent for the regular term of three years, as 
provided by law. : 

On page 179, School Laws and Decisions, 
edition of 1890, will be found the proper form of 
notice to be published for three consecutive 
weeks in two weekly newspapers of the county. 
Insert in the public notice to be given, the four 
at which the convention of directors shall as- 
semble on Tuesday, the sixth day of May. 

You will please report to this office the names 
of the two papers in which you have authorized 
the notices to appear, and request the publishers 
to send receipted bills for the publication of 
the same to this Department. 

Very respectfully, 
D. J. WALLER, JR» 
Supt. of Public Instruction. 





1890. } 
TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


IN VIEW OF THE APPROACHING ELECTION OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


‘THE Superintendents of Schools are to be 
elected on Tuesday, the 6th of May next, in 

all the counties of the Commonwealth, and in 
all cities, boroughs and townships having five 
thousand inhabitants, that desire to elect such 
officers. Scarcely any other election should so 
deeply enlist the interest of the people. Wecan 
afford bad government anywhere else better 
than in respect to our schools. Good schools 
make good citizens, and good citizens are ne- 
cessary to the very existence of a state. Penn- 
sylvania has nearly 1,000,000 children in her 
common schools, and more than $10,000,000 are 
annually expended for the purpose of instruct- 
ing them. Whether these children shall be well 
instructed or otherwise, whether this vast sum 
of money shall be well or ill applied, will depend 
in good measure upon the officers placed over 
the schools at the coming election. Let whole 
communities see that the best men are chosen. 
County conventions of Directors will be called 
to assemble at the respective county seats, by 
the County Superintendents now in office. The 
best place for meeting is generally the Court 
House. City and borough conventions will be 
called by the proper board of directors or con- 
trollers in the manner prescribed by law, in their 
usual place of meeting. The directors of cities 


and boroughs that elect superintendents of their 
own cannot take part in the county conventions. 
The law does not say at what hour the conven- 
tions shall assemble, and the local authorities 
calling the conventions must fix it to suit local 


circumstances. One o'clock, p.m. is generally 
adopted as the most suitable hour. It is proper 
for the directors of cities and boroughs en- 
tiled to elect a superintendent, but not now 
having one, to determine the question whether 
they will elect such an officer, at a preliminary 
meeting. 

The convention should organize by electing a 
president and secretary. Vice president and 
assistant secretaries may be elected, if desired. 
County Superintendents generally have in their 
possession full lists of the members of the dif- 
ferent boards of directors in their respective 
counties; and when this is the case, a list with 
the districts properly designated should be 
handed to the president of the convention. It 
should be read, in order that all errors may be 
corrected, and that it may be known who are 
present. If the county superintendent cannot 
furnish a list of the directors, some one from 
each district represented should hand to the 
president the names of the directors in his dis- 
trict, from which the secretary should prepare a 
roll, and this, when called, will show who are 
present. In voting the name of each director 
must be distinctly called, and his vote recorded: 
that is, the vote must be taken by yeas and nays. 
It requires not only a majority of the directors 
voting, but of those resend, to elect a superin- 
tendent. 

Knowing who are members, the convention 
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is prepared to fix the salary of the office of 
county superintendent for the coming term of 
three years. It will be found best in nearly 
every case to fix the salary before electing the 
officer. If several sums are named, the vote 
shall be first taken upon the highest, but if a 
majority of directors do not vote for that sum, 
then the vote should be taken upon the next 
highest, and so on, until some sum receive a 
majority vote. This done, candidates for su- 
perintendent can be nominated and voted for, 
until some one receive a majority. Nothing 
further is then to be done, except for the presi- 
dent and secretary to make out and sign the 
certificate of election in the form appended to 
this article, and forward it to this department. 
Blanks for this purpose will be placed in the 
hands of the several county superintendents 
and the secretaries of school boards in all the 
county towns. 

The following questions should receive care- 
ful consideration at the hands of the members 
of a convention about to elect a Superintendent 
of Schools: Whatqualifications should a super- 
intendent of schools possess? and What salary 
should be paid him? 

In answer to the first question, it may be said 
that such a superintendent should possess cer- 
tain physical qualifications. No one can prop- 
erly discharge the duties of the office who 1s not 
in the enjoyment of general good health. Es- 
pecially is this the case with county superintend- 
ents who have to visit schools in rural districts, 
and are consequently much exposed. 

Intellectual Quatifications.—As a test of in- 
tellectual qualifications, the law renders any 
one ineligible to the office of superintendent 
who does not possess one of the following doc- 
uments: A diploma from a college legally em- 
powered to grant literary degrees; a diploma or 
State certificate issued by the authorities of a 
State Normal School; a professional or perma- 
nent certificate, issued at least one year prior to 
the election; a certificate of competency from 
the State Superintendent, or a commission as a 
county, city or borough superintendent. In ad- 
dition to the intellectual qualifications usually 
indicated by the possession of documents like 
the above named, a superintendent of schools 
should be a broad, liberal thinker, a good 
speaker, a man of tact and marked administra- 
tive ability. 

Moral Qualifications.—The law says no per- 
son shall be eligible to the office ‘‘ unless he has 
a sound moral character.” The very letter of 
the law should in this respect be adhered to, 
and will be, so far as the Department is con- 
cerned. Nor is it sufficient for a superintend- 
ent of schools to be guiltless of any gross ‘‘im- 
morality.” He should be a positive worker for 
good ; if possible, he should have all the moral 
qualities implied in the noble expression, “a 
Christian gentleman.” 

Professional Qualifications.—It is provided 
in the law, that a person cannot hold the office 
of superintendent of schools unless ‘‘he has 
had successful experience within three years of 
the time of his election.” The sféri¢ of this 
provision is, that a superintendent must be a 








rofessional teacher—not a lawyer, doctor, min- 
ister, or a member of some other profession, de- 
siring to hold the office until a way opens to 
engage in something else. 

The office of superintendent of schools be- 
longs to the teachers; it has to do with teach- 
ers, and should always be filled by a teacher. 
If directors can find in a county a teacher de- 
voted to his profession, who always attends in- 
stitutes, who reads works on teaching, who ad- 
vocates common schools, who, like Richter, 
‘*loves God and little children ;’’ who, in short, 
is something of an enthusiast in his work—he, 
in all probability, is the man to make superin- 
tendent of the work of education, even though 
he has not been to college. 

Superintendents ought to be paid liberal sal- 
aries. Their work, when well done, is both 
delicate and difficult. Good officers can hardly 
be paid too much, and we.had better have none 
at all than poor ones. The judges of our courts 
and other county officers in many counties re- 
ceive generous salaries; why should not well- 
qualified superintendents of schools be as liber- 
ally paid? In view of the whole subject, school 
directors are most earnestly advised Zo elect as 
superintendents the very best men in their sev- 
eral counties whose services can be obtained ; 
have it understood that they are to devote their 
whole time to the work of the office; and then 

pay them well for what they are required to do. 
It is in this way and in this way only that the 
office can accomplish the greatest good of which 
it is capable. 





OATH OF OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


THE following is the proper form for the oath 
of office which must be taken by all County, 
City, Borough and Township Superintendents, 
before they enter upon the discharge of their 
official duties. When taken, a copy must be for- 
warded to the Department of Public Instruction 
and a copy filed in the office of the Prothono- 
tary of the county in which the same is taken: 


“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
support, obey and defend the Constitution of the 
United States, and the Constitution of this Com- 
monwealth, and that I will discharge the duties 
of my office with fidelity; that I have not paid 
or contributed, or promised to pay or contribute, 
either directly or indirectly, any money or other 
valuable thing, to procure my nomination or 
election, except for necessary and proper ex- 
penses expressly authorized by law; that I have 
not knowingly violated any election law of this 
Coramonwealth, or procured it to be done by 
others in my behalf; that I will not knowingly 
receive, directly or indirectly, any money or other 
valuable thing for the performance or non-per- 
formanec of any act or duty pertaining to my 
office, other than the compensation allowed by 


law.” [Signed] A B 
Sworn (or affirmed) and subscribed before 
me, , Judge of the Court of Com- 











mon Pleas of said county (or Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, as the case may be), the 
day of 





, 18—. 
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ELECTION OF CITY, BOROUGH AND TOWNSHIP 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


ALL cities, boroughs or townships having a 
population of 5,000 or more are entitled to elect 
and have commissioned a city, borough or town- 
ship superintendent of schools. No argument 
need be presented here to prove that such an 
officer, or some equivalent agency, is absolutely 
essential to the efficent working of a system of 
graded schools, giving employment to a num- 
ber of teachers. 

Meetings of directors for the purpose of elect- 
ing a city, borough, or township superintendent 
are called in a different manner from those con- 
vened for the purpose of electing a county 
superintendent. In cities or boroughs where 
the superintendency has been in operation, the 
meeting is called on the first Tuesday in May, 
by the president of the board, of his own mo- 
tion; and in cities and boroughs where the su- 
perintendency has not been in operation, a pre- 
liminary meeting is called by the president of 
the board, upon the request of a certain number 
of directors, at which the question of electing a 
superintendent is considered; and if decided in 
the affirmative, a subsequent meeting is ap- 
pointed, as in other cases, on the first Tuesday 
in May, when the election takes place. Boards 
of directors in cities, in boroughs, and in town- 
ships, that have a superintendent of their own, 
cannot take part in the election of a county su- 
perintendent. 





HOW TO MAKE OBJECTIONS TO COMMISSIONING 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


CoMMISSIONS to Superintendents are not is- 
sued for thirty days after the day of election. 
This time is allowed in order that all who deem 
a Superintendent elected by a convention of 
Directors unqualified for the office, may have 
opportunity to file their objections, and prevent 
his entering upon the discharge of its duties. 

In this connection it is thought proper to call 
the attention of Directors to the following pro- 
vision in the law. Incompetent officers have 
been commissioned because Directors were not 
fully advised as to the manner of presenting to 
the School Department objections to its being 
done. 

“But if objections to issuing such commis- 
sion be made within thirty days, and such ob- 
jections be signed, among others, by a majority 
of the members of not less than one-fifth of all 
the School Boards in the county from which 
such objections are received, and certified to, 
under oath or affirmation, by at least three of 
the signers, the Superintendent of Common 
Schools may require such evidence, under oath 
or affirmation, in regard to the legality of the 
election, and the qualifications of the person 
elected County Superintendent, as he shall deem 
necessary, and then shall issue the commission 
to the person properly qualified, who received 
the greatest number of votes ; and the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, when engaged in 
the investigation of objections filed against the 
issuing of commissions to County Superintend- 
ents, shall have power to issue subpoenas an 
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to administer oaths; and any person refusing 
or neglecting to attend, and give evidence at 
such investigation, when legally subpoenaed, 
shall be liable to the same fines and penalties 
as if he had refused to appear and give evidence 
in the court of record, and the costs to be paid 
by the parties subpcenaing the witnesses.” 

It will thus be seen that a majority of one-fifth 
of the Boards of Directors in any county have 
the power to keep an incompetent man out of 
the office of Superintendent, and it is hoped they 
will fearlessly exert their power whenever the 
circumstances demand it. Especially should 
this be the case whenever facts exist affecting 
the moral character of the person elected. The 
necessary papers can be drawn up and signed, 
if desirable, on the day of the election. 

To this it should be added, however, that ob- 
jections, to have weight in the hearing, must not 
arise from improper motives or considerations 
of any kind, but have strict reference, in the 
language of the law, ‘‘to the legality of the elec- 
tion and the qualifications of the person elected 
County Superintendent,” and those making 
charges must be prepared to present them in a 
regular way and prove them. 


a 


ELECTION AND APPOINTMENT. 





Mr. L. M. KniGuT, Superintendent of the 
schools of the Borough of Beaver Falls, having 
resigned the office which he has filled for sev- 
eral terms, to accept a lucrative business position 
elsewhere, Mr. J. M. REED, Superintendent 
of Beaver county, was elected by the Board of 
School Directors of Beaver Falls to fill the 
vacancy, and has been commissioned to the 
office of Borough Superintendent for the unex- 
pired term. 

Mr. JOHN G. HILLMAN has been appointed and 
commissioned to the office of Superintendent of 
the schools of Beaver county, to fillthe vacancy 
caused by Mr. Reed’s resignation. Mr. Hillman 
has been Principal of the public schools of the 
Borough of Rochester for several consecutive 
years. Hisaddress is Freedom, Beaver co., Pa. 


> 
> 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 








ADAMS.—Supt. Sheely: Local Institutes are 
held regularly in five of the Institute districts of 
the county. Much interest is manifested in 
these gatherings by teachers, directors, and pa- 
trons, the attendance being generally large and 
the exercises of a practical and popular charac- 
ter. The New Oxford School Board recently 
supplied their schools with Yaggy’s Geograph- 
ical Study, and Anatomical Study, both very 
complete and useful pieces of apparatus, for 
which the Board is greatly to be commended. 
Well-conducted Local Institutes are being held 
in nearly every district in the county this winter. 
The meetings are generally well attended by 
teachers, directors and others, and much good 
is thus accomplished. 

ALLEGHENY.—Supt. Hamilton: Two cases 
of great interest to teachers and directors were 
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recently tried in the criminal courts of this 
county. The suits were brought against teachers 
for assault and battery in what was regarded 
as a too liberal application of corporal 
punishment. Judge Staley’s charge was a 
masterly effort, in which he maintained that a 
teacher, in inflicting corporal punishment, 
should not be held responsible for an error in 
judgment, and that the motive of the teacher is 
to be détermined very largely by the circum- 
stances of the case. The teachers were both 
acquitted. The Wilkinsburg school building, 
which was destroyed by fire about the middle of 
January, was one of the best in this part of the 
State. It was the only building in the district, 
and furnished facilities for almost 1000 children. 
It was valued at $45,000, and was insured for 
$30,000. The fire originated in the belfry about 
4:15 p.m.; cause unknown. The enterprising 
Board secured rooms in the borough, in which 
the schools were in operation ten days after the 
fire. Two new school buildings will be erected 
as soon as possible. The executive and legislative 
committee of the County Directors’ Association 
met in the Superintendent’s office to arrange 
work for the next meeting. The meeting of 
1890 promises to be an interesting and profitable 
one. Knoxville Borough has added a story to 
its handsome stone building; the building has 
also been refurnished with excellent patent fur- 
niture and provided with suitable fire-escapes. 

ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Bowser: The directors 
of Kiskiminetas township have again taken a 
step in advance of all the rural districts in the 
county by putting slate black-boards in their 
two excellent school-houses built during the last 
season. 

BEAVER.—Supt. Reed: Having resigned the 
office of County Superintendent, to accept the 
Superintendency of Beaver Falls, 1 now make 
my last report, and desire to thank all who have 
aided me in my work and bespeak for my suc- 
cessor their hearty support. The great educa- 
tional event of the month was the County In- 
stitute, which was pronounced by all the best we 
have ever had. 

BERKS.—Supt. Keck: Local Institutes were 
held this month at Mohnsville, Schaefferstown, 
Leesport and Fleetwood. The attendance at 
each was large. Edwin G. Ruth, a member of 
the Lower Heidelberg School Board, has 
planted fifty-two shade trees on the Brownsville 
school grounds. Ruscomb manor supplied two 
of its school-houses with improved patent fur- 
niture. New school-houses have been built in 
Spring, Lower Heidelberg, Jefferson, Centre, 
Albany, andtwoin Muhlenberg. These houses 
are all first-class and are all properly furnished ; 
the rooms are very cheerful and all have high 
ceilings. The lower Heidelberg directors gave 
Stoubt’s school-house such a thorough over- 
hauling that it looks like a new house; they 
furnished it with patent furniture. Centre has 
refurnished an old room. 

CAMBRIA.—Supt. Leech: The impetus given 
by our County Institute seems to have advanced 
our schools five years. Teachers are working 
with an earnestness and zeal unusual in our 
county. Our salaries have increased this year. 
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Many school boards are purchasing apparatus 
and aids. The following have placed in each 
of their schools a most excellent chart embrac- 
ing all branches; Upper and Lower Yoder, 
Coopersdale, East Taylor, West Taylor, Cone- 
maugh (twp.), Stony Creek, Grubbstown, Rich- 
land, Adams, Franklin, Summerhill, Wilmore, 
Portage, Gallitzin (twp. and boro.), Dean, Ash- 
ville, White, Reade, and Cambria (boro.) Our 
ficoded schools are all in operation now. Con- 
emaugh Borough opened January 6, with 304 
pupils in four rooms. The following additional 
contributions have been received for the flooded 
district: Supt. R. M. McNeal, Steelton, $120; 
Jennie Askins, Vinco, $3 00 (school); P. O. S. 
of A., Philadelphia, $43.20; Supt. D. M. Wolf, 
Spring Mills, $70; Supt. W. P. Eckels, Smeth- 
port, $47; Supt. W. B. Gillet, New Milford, 
$59.20; Supt. Martin Bowser, Kittanning, 
$42.82; Supt. J. O. Knauss, Allentown, $216.44; 
Jennie Craver, Carrolltown, $1.10 (school); T. 
B. Allison, Ebensburg Schools, $21.18 ; Cambria 
County Institute, $150.97; S. S. Blough, Scalp 
Level, $3.64; Supt. D. A. Harman, Hazleton, 
$43.35; Supt. John H. Likens, Newry, $40; 
Supt. Geo. H. Hugus, Greensburg, $206; Supt. 
James M. Coughlin, Kingston, $207; Supt. 
Matt. Savage, Clearfield, $40; Supt. H. C. 
Brenneman, York, $86.50; W. J. Rose, Vinco, 
$1; Jackson Twp., Cambria county, g10; N. 
S. Lehman, Geistown, $360; J. E. Blough, 
Scalp Level, $1.05 ; Orlando Blackburn, Elton, 
$1.65; Alvin Noon, Conemaugh, $3; J. L. 
Baumgardner, Scalp Level, $2; D. S. Yoder, 
Scalp Level, $1.16; Clara Hayes, Elton, 92 
cents; Susan Holsopple, Scalp Level, 50 cents ; 
Jacob Holsoppel, Scalp Level, 50 cents; J. F. 
Deitz, 81 cents. : 
CENTRE.—Supt. Wolf: Our Institute was 
well attended by teachers and friends of edu- 
cation in general. The instruction given was 
able and practical. The opening session, Mon- 
day afternoon, was devoted to a service in 
memory of Dr. Higbee, at the close of which 
Institute adjourned for the day. The directors 
of College township erected a very good double 
house at State College and graded the schools. 
The building is of pleasing architectural design, 
with ample hall-way and cloak-rooms. It is 
heated by means of a furnace in the cellar. 
Two lots were donated by Prof. John Hamilton, 
Treasurer of the State College, in addition to 
which citizens of the place contributed about $100. 
CHESTER.—Supt. Walton: An educational 
meeting was held at Goshenville to discuss the 
economy and desirableness of a graded school ; 
also, the importance and influence of libraries 
and reading tables in our public schools. A 
very interesting programme had been prepared, 
the several topics of which provoked a spirited 
and earnest discussion. Such meetings are 
productive of great good. East Vincent has 
completed a new school house at “ Salem ;’’ it 
is neat and substantial, containing many con- 
veniences and improvements; the windows, 
without shutters, are provided with strong wire 
grating, thus eliminating the annoyance and 
wear of slamming shutters, preventing accidents 
to glass from wayward balls, etc. The com- 
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mittee appointed at the semi-annual meeting of 
the Chester County Directors’ Association, to 
prepare a “Pamphlet on Building, Lighting, 
Heating, Ventilating and Repairing School- 
Houses, together with Hints on the Care and 
Construction of Out- Houses,”’ has completed its 
work in a neat and instructive pamphlet by T. 
Roney Williamson, architect, of West Chester, 
These pamphlets have been placed gratuitously 
in the hands of every school director of the 
county; others are being sent, from time to 
time, to patrons of poor school-houses. Elk 
township has built a large and convenient 
double school-house at Lewisville; also one at 
Buena Vista. Both are well adapted to the 
purpose. At Lewisville, the two rooms are on 
the same floor, and beauty and utility are com- 
bined. The Newlin School Board employs its 
Secretary as a District Superintendent, requiring 
him to spend one half day per month in each 
school. The same Board has also adopted a 
course of study, the twelfth district that has done 
so in two years. 

CLARION.—Supt. McNutt: Many of our 
schools have had to he closed for a few days on 
account of la grippe. About half of our teach- 
ers have had it; no case has proved fatal, 
Three or four new houses have been built and 
several seated with patent furniture. 

CLINTON.—Supt. Brungard: Local Institutes 
have been held in German Valley, Salona, 
Lamar, and Rauchtown. Attendance and in- 
terest very good. The Lamar School, Miss 
Downey, teacher, held an entertainment and 
secured sufficient funds to purchase pictures for 
decoration of the room. This room is one of 
the most attractive in the county. It does pay 
to beautify a school-room. The Renovo School 
Board has placed additional slate surface in 
many of its schools. Our schools generally are 
in a good condition. 

CoLuMBIA.—Supt. Grimes: The Blooms- 
burg High School building was dedicated with 
appropriate ceremonies, December 3d. A 
number of addresses were delivered. Camp 
37, P. O. S. of A., presented the school with a 
handsome American flag. The building is one 
of the best in the State. The County Institute 
was well attended. All of the teachers in the 
county but three were present. 

CUMBFRLAND.—Supt. Beitzel: The County 
Institute was a decided success in every partic- 
ular. The daily attendance of citizens was 
even larger than at any previous meeting, the 
court room being well filled throughout the 
entire week. The work of the instructors was 
practical and highly appreciated. The series 
of evening lectures was strong and well sup- 
ported. A teacher from every district was 
appointed to devise measures for raising contri- 
butions to relieve the flooded school districts. 
A Local Institute was held at Mechanicsburg. 
It was well attended and the exercises were In- 
teresting and profitable. Teachers, citizens 
and directors took part in the discussions. 
Views upon educational subjects were expressed 
by persons from many different standpoints of 
life. A very interesting Institute was also held 
at Newville. A number of practical subjects 
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were discussed. A complete programme of ex- 
ercises, consisting of music, recitations, dia- 
logues and class-drills, interpersed among the 
more serious topics, was very successfully car- 
ried out. Theclosing concert drew an imamense 
audience. 

DELAWARE.—Supt. Smith: The directors of 
Radnor have done credit to themselves and the 
township by the erection of two commodious 
school-buildings—one at Radnor, and one at 
Wayne. The former is a two-room building of 
stone with frame gable, well heated and lighted ; 
the latter is a model of architectural beauty, 
with four comfortable and well-arranged rooms 
on the first floor, and one on the second now 
used as a directors’ meeting room. This house 
is also of fine building stone. The directors of 
Ridley township were obliged to fit up the last 
room in their new building at Moores a few 
weeks ago, and employ an additional teacher. 
A beautiful flag was presented to the Prospect 
Park public school by the P. O.S. of A. of Rid- 
ley Park. I have visited every school in the 
county except three, and find them, with very 
few exceptions, in excellent working order. 
The directors have been unusually active this 
year in providing better accommodations for 
the children under their care. I have already 
reported five new buildings, and now have four 
more to report. The directors of Eddystone,.a 
new borough, have put up as fine a two-story 
brick building as can be found in the county. 
It contains four rooms and is furnished through- 
out with all the modern appliances. The 
Upper Darby School Board joined with a num- 
ber of the citizens of Lansdowne and have 
erected a fine two-story brick building. The 
Clifton Heights school building has been 
greatly improved by the addition of a two-story 
brick annex. The directors of Lower Chiches- 
ter, after years of planning, have succeeded in 
erecting a fine two-story brick building, to be 
known as the Linwood Grammar School. Con- 
nected with the building is a tower containing a 
158-pound bell. The directors deserve much 
credit for supplying the township with this long- 
felt need. Upland borough has had two night 
schools in operation; the pupils took a great 
interest in their studies and applied themselves. 
The Delaware County Teachers’ Association 
held its annual meeting at Radnor, January 11. 
The officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
James Sweeney, Nether Providence, President; 
Leon H. Waters, Media, Vice President; Ellen 
Ruzby, Radnor, Secretary; Barbara Davis, 
Upland, Treasurer. 

Er1E.—Supt. Miller: It is very encouraging 
to visit the various scenes of school-work going 
on, and see the evidence of careful and consci- 
entious effort put forth for the advancement of 
the children. It is to be hoped that the day is 
not far distant, when all the school boards in 
the county will take active measures to require 
their teachers to hold District Institutes at least 
once a month. 

FAYETTE.—Supt. Herrington: Our County 
Institute was one of the very best. We gave a 
Friday evening entertainment. The day ses- 
sions drew as many as 1200 spectators. Every 
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listener expressed himself well pleased. The 
collection for the schools of the Conemaugh 
Valley has reached the sum of $90, and is still 
increasing. 
FoOREST.—Supt. 
Tionesta have been obliged to open another 


Kerr: The directors of 
school. In several localities, the schools have 
had to be closed on account of sickness. I feel 
safe in saying that the attendance has been re- 
duced at least 50 per cent. during January. 

FRANKLIN.—Supt. Slyder: A Local Institute 
was held at Mercersburg, which, however, I 
was unable to attend on account of illness in 
my family. Up to this time I have visited 
eighty per cent. of the schools, and am pleased 
to be able to report good work being done in 
nearly all of them. 

GREENE.—Supt. Waychoff: The attendance 
in our schools suffered greatly from influenza 
and other diseases. We have had fewer ‘‘ school 
troubles’’ than in any other year, due, no 
doubt, to greater carefulness in the selection of 
teachers and in placing them to the best ad- 
vantage. 

INDIANA. — Supt. Cochran: La grippe and 
measles, mumps and typhoid fever have made 
sad inroads upon our school attendance. From 
reports received, we will have the usual number 
of select schools the coming summer. A special 
session will be held in our Normal School dur- 
ing July, with Dr. E. E. White, Supt. McAllister, 
of Philadelphia, Supt. Balliet, Miss Coffin, Dr. 
Z. X. Snyder, and others, as instructors. 

JEFFERSON.—Supt. Hughes: We have closed 
the best County Institute ever held here—the 
most interesting, most profitable and most prac- 
tical. It will have a good effect on the schools 
of the county. 

JUNIATA.—Supt. Auman; The County Insti- 
tute was attended by all the teachers but one, 
who was seriously ill. The attendance on the 
part of the directors and other friends of educa- 
tion was good. Local institutes have been or- 
ganized in a number of districts, and good work 
is being done. ‘‘ Freedom”’ school-house, in 
Turbett township, was totally destroyed by fire 
December 4. It caught fire from a defective flue 
or stove-pipe. It was built three years ago and 
was one of the best buildings in the county, 
supplied with all the modern improvements. 
Local institutes were held at Thompsontown, 
Johnstown, and McAlisterville. All were well 
attended, and quite an interest was manifested 
by the teachers and citizens. 

LANCASTER.—Supt. Brecht: The attendance 
in January was considerably reduced by la 
grippe and other diseases common to children. 
The new houses at Florin and Lititz were dedi- 
cated in the presence of large and interested 
audiences. Rapho has supplied each of its 
twenty-one schools with a set of Appleton’s 
Primary Reading Charts. This township has 
now furnished nine of its houses with slate 
blackboards ; new readers were also adopted, 
and a strong corps of teachers secured for this 
session. In the inspection of their schools I am 


gratified to find the large majority of them doing 
excellent work. The new houses of 1889 are 
now more complete than ever. 


Special pains 
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have been taken to secure ample room, good 
light, excellent sites, and proper facilities for 
heating and ventilating. Slowly, but surely, we 
are approaching the time when every school- 
house will be as complete in all the elements of 
comfort and health as the best of our houses; 
and until that condition is reached in our school 
buildings, they will be extravagant in spite of 
our plea of economy. There is only one kind 
of economy here, and that concerns itself more 
with the child’s health than with the pocket- 
book. Warwick has put up two model struc- 
tures—large, tasteful, and complete. Manor 
township has built two as fine houses as we have 
anywhere—spacious, finely located, and fur- 
nished, like those of Warwick, with the best of 
modern appliances. Lititz erected a two-story 
brick house for its primary department, and 
introduced the Smead & Wills system of venti- 
lating and heating. Mt. Joy township has 
completed a beautiful and substantial two-story 
frame building at Florin,—one of the most 
creditable houses in the rural districts. All the 
houses mentioned are supplied with patent 
desks and slate blackboards. 

LEBANON.—Supt. Snoke: The commodious 
and convenient school building recently erected 
in Jonestown was formally dedicated, December 
1oth. Washington Camp, No. 58, P.O. S. of A., 
of that borough, and visiting camps, the school 
directors, and other societies, attended in a body. 
Hon. Henry Houck delivered an eloquent 
address. It was a day that will be long re- 
membered by every one present. We have 
visited all the schools and found most of them 
in a highly progressive state. It is with sadness 
that we chronicle the death of W. B. Harp, of 
Londonderry district, one of our ‘most faithful 
teachers. Local institutes were held at Fred- 
ericksburg, Myerstown, Palmyra, Annville, and 
West Lebanon. We attended them all, and feel 
highly gratified with the results. The teachers 
of the various districts certainly deserve much 
credit for the interest taken in this work. 

LEHIGH.—Supt. Knauss: Eight Local Insti- 
tutes were held during the present term, as fol- 
lows: Hokendaqua, Lynnville, Siegersville, 
Emaus, Washington Square, Centre Valley, 
East Texas, South Bethlehem (a joint meeting). 
All of these meetings were well attended by 
teachers, directors, and citizens in general, and 
proved successful. The attendance is some- 
what affected by sickness among the children. 

LycoMInc.—Supt. Lose: The County Insti- 
tute, held at Williamsport, was exceedingly 
profitable. A competent instructor had been 
secured for each of the branches upon which it 
was felt that the teachers most needed enlight- 
enment; the teachers were divided into sections 
according to their needs; and each instructor 
was set to work with one of these sections. On 
Directors’ Day nearly one-half the directors of 
the county were present. 

MERCER.—Supt. McCleery: Local Institutes 
were held in Shenango and Pymatuning. Some 
very good work is being done in ungraded 
schools. Most of the work in graded schools is 
very good. Institutes were held at Sharpsville, 


Grove City, New Lebanon, Fredonia, New 
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Hamburg, Clark’s Mills, and Sharon. They 
were well attended, notwithstanding the incle- 
mency of the weather and bad roads. Fredonia 
Academy building was dedicated, and the debt 
reduced to $700. With but two or three ex- 
ceptions the schools of the county are having a 
prosperous term. 

MONTGOMERY.—Supt. Hoffecker: Three 
Local Institutes, each continuing two days, were 
held in January. The attendance of teachers, 
directors and people was very large. The 
class-drills were excellent, and the discussions 
lively and enthusiastic. Profs. Philips, Welsh, 
and Smith did good work. Hon. Henry Houck 
was present at the meeting; his remarks were 
very much enjoyed by an appreciative audience, 
School savings banks are taking shape in 
Montgomery county; Miss Sarah P. Claflin, 
principal of the Shannonville school in Lower 
Providence township, was the first to start the 
movement. This same township was also the 
first country district to establish a graded course 
of study, and we now have it established in 
seventeen townships. We trust the example set 
in the establishment of savings banks may also 
be successfully followed. 

MonroeE.—Supt. Paul: Our County Institute 
was an unusually large and profitable meeting. 
Public sentiment and interest are constantly 
growing more favorable toward these gather- 
ings, and we are now unable to accommodate all 
who wish to attend them. The county com- 
missioners are now building a new court house 
of much larger dimensions than the old one, so 
that in the future we shall have more ample 
accommodations. 

Montour.—Supt. Steinbach: Our schools 
are all in good working order. The attendance 
has been cut down considerably by la grippe. 
Several districts have been supplied with new 
charts: five schools, with slate blackboards. 
There seems to be an increasing disposition 
throughout the country to furnish more and 
better apparatus. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Bloom : Sickness 
has lowered the percentage of attendance 
throughout the county. All the schools of 
Chillisquaque township were recently furnished 
with ‘“‘The Complete Reading Chart” pub- 
lished by Ivison & Co., and Webster's Un- 
abridged Dictionary. The schools of Rapho 
and Upper Augusta have been supplied with 
natural slate blackboarding. In Zerbe township 
an additional school was opened at the begin- 
ing of the term. The room now occupied by the 
High School is very neat and commodious, well 
equipped with apparatus and excellent furniture, 
aisles carpeted, and altogether a model room. 
The directors deserve great credit for the gen- 
erous spirit manifested in the management of 
their schools. East River school house in Rush 
was recently remodeled and furnished with 
patent furniture. The teachers, with few ex- 
ceptions, are doing admirable work. The 
average attendance of pupils is very creditable. 

PERRY.—Supt. Aumiller: La grippe has 
decimated the schools. Very good work is, 
however, being done by the teachers throughout 
the county this year. The appeal to the schools 
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for money to aid in a memorial to Dr. Higbee, 
has met a generous response. A new brick 
building, furnished with patent desks, graces the 
former site of the old Mountain Home, in 
Saville district. The windows of the building 
are protected by wire netting,—a good idea— 
much better than shutters. Bad boys cannot 
escape by the windows, neither can tramps enter 
by night; there are no rickety shutters to slam 
and break window panes on windy days. 
SNYDER.—Supt. Hermann: The County 
Institute was very successful. Of the whole 
number of teachers, only three were absent. 
The attendance was large, and more than usual 
interest was manifested in the proceedings. 
The Board of Chapman township furnished the 
house last built with the most improved desks. 
Union puts the same kind of furniture into two 
of its houses; this township has good furniture 
in all of its houses now. A very successful 
Local Institute was held at Adamsburg. The 
county was divided into seven districts, and each 
district will have at least one rousing up of 
teachers and friends of public education. Perry 
township lost one of its best school houses, fur- 
niture, books, etc., by fire, in January. The 
school has been carried on in a neighboring 
building. Five Local Institutes were held in 
different parts of the county, and awakened 
quite an interest on the part of teachers, pupils 
and parents. The schools in general are doing 
very well. The directors of Franklin are push- 
ing the work in their township; they have given 
the contract for a graded school building to be 
erected in Franklin; they deserve much credit 
for the energy which they have manifested. 
SOMERSET.—Supt. Berkey: The County In- 
stitute was well attended by teachers, directors 
and citizens. Of our 267 teachers, 260 were 
enrolled, and all but a few were present the full 
week. Our instructors did excellent work. This 
was the thirty-third annual session, and, in the 
general opinion of teachers, the best convention 
of the kind yet held in the county. 
Union.—Supt. Johnson: Wire screens and 
spring roller fixtures have been put on all the 
school houses of Gregg township; other im- 
provements also of a necessary character have 
een made. White Deer district has put Com- 
bination Charts in all of its schools. -In Kelly 
township the schools have been furnished with 
slate black-boards of the best quality. As pub- 
lic sentiment grows better, corresponding ad- 
vances are made in the schools. 
VENANGO.—Supt. Lord: Our County Insti- 
tute was very largely attended by teachers, 
directors, and the general public. All but three 
(and they were sick) of the teachers actually 
engaged in teaching were present. Our large 
court room was crowded at every session, day 
and evening, and interest was maintained to the 
very close. We have held two Local Institutes, 
one at Clintonville and the other at Dempsey- 
town. Both were large and enthusiastic gath- 
erings and cannot but be productive of much 
good. Our schools have suffered from the pre- 
vailing influenza, but otherwise they are pro- 


_Sressing favorably. 


Our County In- 


WarRREN.—Supt. Putnam : 
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stitute was well attended; forty more teachers 
were enrolled than ever before. The teachers 
seemed alive to the importance of the work 
being done, and expressed themselves as highly 
pleased with the programme. Deputy Supt. 
Houck was present, and, as usual, was a great 
help. The instructors seemed to be thoroughly 
in earnest and were attentively listened to. My 
thanks are due the teachers, citizens of Warren, 
and all who in any way contributed to the suc- 
cess of the meeting. A gratifying spirit of work 
seemed to animate all, and I think Warren 
county may be congratulated upon its teachers 
and its school directors. The schools generally 
are progressing finely. Very few complaints are 
heard and good work is being done. The good 
effects of the institute instruction are plainly 
visible in the schools visited since the meeting. 
The news of the death of State Supt. Higbee 
was received with many expressions of sorrow 
by our teachers. The directors of Farmington 
township have papered nearly all their school 
buildings and otherwise improved them, making 
them very attractive and pleasant. La grippe 
has almost depopulated many school rooms, and 
teachers experience difficulty in keeping up an 
interest. Bad roads make it almost impossible 
to visit schools; I think County Superintendents 
generally are glad to hear the road question 
agitated. 

WAYNE.—Supt. Kennedy: A local institute 
was held at Starrucca ; twenty-two teachers were 
present; the exercises were interesting and 
profitable. Talks, essays, recitations, and music 
made up the programme. Timely remarks were 
made by Hon. W. W. Mumford, President of the 
Board of Starrucca. A large number of people 
were addressed by the Superintendent at the 
evening session. The average attendance has 
been lowered by the prevalence of the influenza. 

YorK.—Supt. Brenneman: Three Local In- 
stitutes were held in January. Many of the 
teachers attended these meetings, and quite an 
interesting programme was carried out at each. 
place. Six more appointments for similar meet- 
ings have been made by the Superintendent. 
Methods in the various branches are discussed. 
and we believe that much good will result, 
Many teachers are making commendable efforts 
to secure school libraries, and we expect, ere 
long, to see at least the nucleus of a good library 
in every school in the county. 

ALLENTOWN.—Supt. Landis: A number of 
valuable works of reference have lately been 
purchased for the High School. The general 
library of the school also received a small addi- 
tion, and about $40 were expended for chemical 
and physical apparatus. Our contribution for 
the benefit of the schools of the Conemaugh 
Valley was $215.20, sent in equal proportions to 
the Johnstown Board and the Superintendent of 
Cambria county. 

ASHLAND.—Supt. Estler: All of our teachers 
attended County Institute and made fulltime. A 
commendable feature of this year’s institute, and 
one that afforded our teachers a great deal of 
pleasure and profit, was the “School Exhibit” 
from the several boroughs and townships of the 
county. Co. Supt. Weiss, through whose efforts 
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the exhibit was made, can point with pride to the 
progress made by the schools of Schuylkill. The 
grammar, sub-grammar and secondary schools 
were supplied with Johnston’s school maps in 
veneered cases. Supplementary works in lan- 
guage and arithmetic were added to the refer- 
ence tables of our teachers. Memorial exercises 
were held in all the schools the closing hour of 
Friday, January 31, commemorating the death 
of our late State Superintendent, Dr. E. E. Hig- 
bee. There was a generous contribution to the 
memorial fund. 

BETHLEHEM.—Supt. Farquhar: In common 
with the rest of the schools of the State, we have 
suffered from the peculiar weather of the last 
few months. We have, notwithstanding tnuch 
sickness among the teachers, been able to keep 
all the schools open every school-day, with a 
fair attendance of scholars. 

HAZLE Twp, Luzerne Co.—Supt. Fallon: The 
evening schools are not so well attended as they 
were last term. Seven of our sixteen evening 
schools were closed by the Board’s action Jan- 
uary 25th. The attendance would not warrant 
another month's school. 

LANCASTER.—Supt. Buehrle: The new school 
on West Chestnut street is finished. Itisa fine 
eight-room house—the finest in the city; and 
will accommodate about 480 pupils. 

McKEEsportT.—Supt. Shaver: In January, 
bonds to the amount of $93,000 were issued by 
the Board of Education,—g50,000 for the erec- 
tion of two new school buildings, and the re- 
mainder for the redemption of present out- 
standing bonds. Plans and specifications for the 
buildings mentioned have been received, and 
bids advertised for. Ample facilities for the 
accommodation of our rapidly growing schools 
will thus be provided. During the past few 
months we have been compelled to contend with 
an unusual amount of absence on account of 
sickness. At one time more than 25 per cent. of 
the scholars were absent. Fortunately but few 
cases were fatal, and the average attendance is 
now rapidly increasing. 

NORRISTOWN.—Supt. Gotwals: Owing to the 
crowded condition of the primary department, a 
new school was opened in the Chain street 
building. The Board has decided to put in 
operation, January 2d, the school savings bank 
system. 

POTTSTOWN.—Supt. Rupert: Our teachers 
have organized a Library Association. The 
annual dues are 50 cents. There are forty 
members, and thus each member secures the 
use of $40 worth of reading matter. Books and 
magazines are selected by a majority vote of the 
association. A few years hence we expect to 
have a valuable teachers’ library. 

SHAMOKIN.—Supt. Harpel: The results of the 
January examinations are encouraging, and 
show that teachers and pupils, as.a rule, are 
doing well. The day set apart as a Memorial 
Day for our beloved leader, the late Dr. E. E. 
Higbee, was appropriately observed by all our 
schools. By the division of the Fourth ward, 
three new members were added to our Board, 
making the whole number eighteen. 

SouTH BETHLEHEM.—Supt. Wilt: 
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reopening of the schools after the holidays, the 
attendance of pupils has not exceeded 50 per 
cent. La grippe has caused havoc among 
teachers and pupils. 

STEELTON.—Supt. McGinnes: Ata meeting 
of the teachers, held in the High School room, 
December 17, appropriate resolutions were un- 
animously adopted relative to the life and death 
of our late lamented Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Dr. Higbee. At the regular meeting 
of the Board, January 7th, a resolution was 
unanimously adopted to erect an eight-room 
building in the 5th ward. This building will be 
in keeping with the other recently erected 
buildings of the borough, and is to be ready for 
occupancy at the beginning of next term. Our 
greatest hindrance to satisfactory work is the 
over-crowded condition of a few of our primary 
schools. The erection of this new building will 
give relief to all the schools that have too many 
pupils. 

TAMAQUA.—Supt. Ditchburn: None of ow 
teachers and not many of our pupils were af- 
fected by la grippe—an evidence of the very 
healthy condition of our schools. 

WEsT CHESTER.—Supt. Jones: The month 
has been an encouraging one when we con- 
sider the amount of interest taken in the schools 
by directors and patrons. The reports show 
58 visits by directors and 76 by others. If par- 
ents could appreciate the value of a visit to the 
rooms in which they have children, they would 
quite willingly give up their ordinary business 
for a short time, in order to bring about what is 
a happy event in the lives of their children. 
The boys in the manual training department 
are allowed time, after they finish their assigned 
tasks, to work pieces for themselves. The class 
in physics has been supplied with apparatus for 
illustrating the laws of motion, levers, wheel and 
axle, and other mechanical powers, by mem- 
bers of the class. Prof. J. P. Welsh, of the 
State Normal School, delivered his lecture on 
Invention, and exhibited his phonograph to the 
members of the High School. 

WILLIAMSPORT.—Supt. Transeau: We have 
recovered from la grippe, and have again a very 
good attendance. We celebrated ‘‘ Memorial 
Fund Day” for Dr. Higbee, with good results. 
You will hear from us later in reference to our 
contribution. The most important educational 
event of the month was the third annual meet- 
ing of the Williamsport Teachers’ Institute, in 
the High School building, during the week be- 
fore Christmas. On Saturday previous the 
teachers met in the main room of this large 
building and decorated the walls with the dis- 
play work of the several schools, consisting of 
drawings, examination papers, herbaria of the 
A class, watercolor paintings, mechanical 
drawings, mineral collections, etc. The room 
presented a very attractive appearance—a credit 
alike to pupils and teachers. We have had a 
good corps of instructors. 

YORK.—Supt. Shelley: The semester ex- 
aminations were held in January, showing ex- 
cellent results in much of the written work. The 
attendance has been greatly interrupted by the 
prevailing epidemic. 7 
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HE people of Pennsylvania ought to be, and 
are, very much interested in everything per- 
taining to the great men of their State. Many 
of them have doubtless looked forward with 
much pleasure to the life of Wi//iam Augustus 
Muhlenberg (price $1.25), promised by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., in their series of volumes on 
“ American Religious Leaders.’’ We expected 
something unusually good when told that Dr. 
Wm. Wilberforce Newton was to be the author. 
All the greater therefore is our disappointment 
now that the book has appeared. With the nar- 
rowness characteristic of some churchmen, but 
unexpected in him, Dr. Newton seems to have 
written in ignorance and careless of everything 
outside of ‘the Church,’’ and Dr. Muhlenberg’s 
direct relations to it. He has done his subject an 
injustice by making of him an isolated Episcopal 
saint and angel, instead of the broadly Christian 
man that hewas. He has done him an injustice, 
and violence to the truth of history, by the ut- 
terly distorted perspective in which he pictures 
him, with ‘‘the vexed soul of a poet,’’ for ex- 
ample, here at Lancaster, as living in the midst 
of ‘‘a Low-German society, without ideas, with- 
out refinement, almost without language — its 
vocabulary to this day numbers not a thousand 
words—stolid, immobile, unresponsive. . . . Its 
ideal of an Eden was a Dutch (szc) farm, with a 
Dutch village in the background, such as Wash- 
ington Irving has described,” etc. It seems in- 
credible that Dr. Newton should have written 
such nonsense in ignorance. Every schoolboy 
knows that at that time Lancaster was the fourth 
city in size in the Union; that no Dutchman or 
Dutch farm could have been found in the whole 
county ; and that to Lancaster belong the names 
of Benjamin West, Robert Fulton, David Ram- 
say, Meichior Muhlenberg, James Buchanan, 
Thaddeus Stevens, and many more like them, 
“without ideas, without refinement, almost with- 
out language!’’ Dr. Newton should have read 
a little history before trying to write it; and 
should have remembered, or been kindly in- 
formed by some one, that there were other de- 
nominations in the world, and even at Lancaster, 
with learned and able pastors, besides the Epis- 
copalian and its noble young rector, Dr. Muh- 
lenberg. He never tried to magnify himself by 
ignoring others. He did not need it. Nor has his 
biographer done his memory a kindness by com- 
mitting so crude and inexcusable a breach of 
truth and of Christian courtesy. The book is 
unworthy of its subject and of the reputation of 
its author. 

A somewhat smaller volume is that on Zhzers 
(price $1), by Paul de Remusat, in the admirable 
series on ‘Great French Writers,’’ which is be- 
Ing translated by Melville P. Anderson, and 
published in uniform style by A. C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago. We called attention to the pre- 
vious five volumes of the series, Mad. de Sevigne, 

ge Sand, Montesquieu, Cousin, and Turgot, 
at the time of their appearance. It is a series 





fully as interesting as important, and as excel- 
lent as the somewhat similar “ English Men of 
Letters’’ and ‘‘American Men of Letters.” Who- 
ever has the latter will be interested to know of 
this one also, on French men of letters. All the 
volumes are written by eminent authors, and in 
so bright and sparkling a style as to be really 
fascinating. It is doubtful whether a character 
in all recent French history could be chosen 
whose life and work would appeal more directly 
to the interest of all, even of the most general 
reader, than Adolphe Thiers. He is equally in- 
teresting as a writer, an orator, or a statesman ; 
and M. Remusat has done well in not trying to 
separate these capacities, but to treat of him as 
all three combined. And surely he deserves 
it—the author of ten volumes on the History of 
the Revolution, twenty on The Consulate and 
the Empire, and fifteen of speeches and orations 
on politics, finance, and government, to say 
nothing of his prominent personal activity in 
every important political event that took place 
in France from the Restoration of 1830 to the 
latest coup d'etat in May, 1877, in September of 
which year he died. It is hard to tell which to 
admire most in this little volume, the author's 
wonderful power of condensation without the 
loss of vividness of description, or the trans- 
lator’s skill in reproducing these qualities so 
faithfully. We heartily commend the volume 
and the entire series. There is no more inter- 
esting volume in the whole series so far as pub- 
lished than this one on Thiers. 

That a book of ‘‘ reminiscences of travel” in 
England should be called for in a tenth edition, 
twenty years after its first appearance, this is 
sufficient proof of its solid worth and ever re- 
newed interest. Such a book is “‘O/d England, 
its Scenery, Art, and People,” by James H. 
Hoppin, just issued from the Riverside Press of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (Price $1.75.) 
The author was especially well qualified as pro- 
fessor of the History of Art in Yale to speak on 
English art and present the artistic aspects of 
English life and scenery; hence this is the 
phase most dwelt upon, and together with his 
description of English literary men and their 
homes and haunts, forms to us by far the most 
enjoyable part of a volume that is admirable 
from beginning to end. It is a book we should 
like to see on the shelves of our school libraries. 

A similar charm is felt in the mingled instruc- 
tion and entertainment felt in reading through 
the two pretty volumes of the same publishers, 
entitled Conversations in a Studio, by William 
Wetmore Story. (Price $1.25 per vol.) Mr. 
Story is as well known in literature as in art, is 
indeed as thorough an artist in the one field as 
in the other, as readers of his poems and of his 
Roba di Roma and Fiammetta will testify. In 
spite of the dialogue form the author has chosen 
in the two volumes before us, he carries our in- 
terest and admiration, if not always our agree- 
ment, with him, whether he criticises pictures or 
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pictures critics, whether he scolds or admires, 
whether he chats about Shakespeare, Shelley, 
Ruskin, Goethe, or dogmatizes about dogma in 
theology, art in French fiction, and the Ameri- 
can girl and the English. The volumes are de- 
lightful, chatty, bright, all the way through full 
santa rs by and as full of information. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. Sy Albert H. Smyth. 
Philadelphia; Eldredge & Bro. 12 mo., pp. 
304. Price, go cts. 

Within recent years the history of American litera- 
ture has received more and more attention. In Prof. 
Chas. F. Richardson’s two octavo volumes, noticed 
in these columns some time ago, we have a thor- 
oughly satisfactory work on the subject for the stu- 
dent and scholar. But heretofore there has been 
nothing properly adapted for the classroom, no 
good text-book of American literature. This has 
been a need deeply felt by teachers in our public 
schools especially. And to supply this need Prof. 
Smyth offers the volume before us. He deserves the 
thanks of all teachers for the thorough, practical and 
usable text-book he has produced. We know of 
none better adapted to its purpose. He sketches the 
Colonial and the Revolutionary periods briefly yet 
clearly; then gives a fuller chapter on the New York 
writers, Irving, Cooper, Drake and Halleck, Bryant, 
Willis, Payne and a few others. The awakening of 
New England is explained, and the first great orators 
and writers it called forth are considered, with a 
separate chapter devoted to Longfellow, Holmes, and 
Lowell. Then are treated the Historians; next a 
chapter is given to Poe and other Southern Poets; 
one to the Novelists from Cvoper to the Civil War; 
and one to the writers since the war. This first part 
of the volume fills 164 pages, the remainder being 
given to well chosen selections from all the leading 
writers. Of course this volume is brief. A text- 
book must be. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
By Wm. T. Harris. Comprising Passages from 
his Writings, selected and arranged, with Com- 
mentary and Itlustration, by Marietta-Kies. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 12 mv., pp. 297. 

On the title page we are informed that this 
volume was “presented as a thesis in connection 
with work for the Master’s Degree at the University 
of Michigan,”’ while the selections and arrangement 
of Dr. Harris’ material have his full consent and ap- 
proval. Dr. Harris’ prominence as an educator, and 
his high position in our public school system, in 
recent years, have perhaps eclipsed and caused tem- 
porarily to be forgotten his pre-eminence as a philo- 
sophical thinker and as the ablest exponent of the 
Hegelian philosophy in this country, in which ca- 
pacity he was chiefly known some twenty years ago, 
when his “ Journal of Speculative Philosophy ”’ was 
his able organ. Most of the contents of this book are 
taken from that Journal, from his Concord Lectures, 
and several other publications, to which are added 
illustrations, etc., by the compiler. The design is to 
furnish a guide for teachers of philosophy, and to 
prepare and incite students to the study of Dr. 
Harris’ own philosophical and educational writings. 
The book is handsomely made, and will be found 
serviceable by those interested in the subject. 


PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE TEACHER OF PUBLIC 
ScHooLts. By George Howland. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Pp. 210. Price $1.50. 

This is Volume XIII of Appleton’s /nternational 

Educational Series, of which only praise can be 
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spoken. As Dr. Harris, the editor of the series, 
says in the preface to this volume, it ‘‘ belongs to the 
class of educational writings that deal with the art or 
practice of teaching. It treats of details of manage- 
ment.” In other words, it is just the kind of book 
the average teacher of intelligence and ambition 
wants. The chapter on Moral Training in City 
Schools, the Character of the Teacher, and the Ele. 
ments of Growth in School-Life, are such as are 
needed and will be thoroughly appreciated and help. 
ful to teachers. Still more immediately practical are 
the ones on the Teacher in the School Room, and 
Class Recitation. Indeed, the entire work is full of 
earnestness and wise suggestion and instruction, with 
not a little of inspiration too. We heartily commend 
it. It is worthy of the series, 


LirE. By James Platt, F. S.S. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 16 mo., pp. 318. Price, 75 cts. 
We commended very freely Mr. Platt’s volumes on 

** Money,” “ Business,’ and ‘* Economy,’’ issued in 

uniform style with this one. We cannot commend 

the present volume so unqualifiedly. So far as it 
goes it is very good. But it goes only part of the 
way. Life is much more than is here represented; 
and the conditions of true life, not only of the body 
but of the immortal soul, are more and other than 

Mr. Platt says. The book, in a word, is un-Christian; 

not anti-Christian, but simply leaves Christ out of 

account, and ignores immortality and the life eternal. 

Yet to the firmly established Christian the volume 

may be helpful and strengthening. 


ENUNCIATION AND ARTICULATION. A Practical 
Manual for Teachers and Schools. By Ella M. 
Boyce. Boston: Ginn & Co. 12 mo., pp. 88. 
Price, 35 cts. 


THE SECOND READING-Book. Ay Eben H. Davis, 
A. M. Philadelphia: F. B Lippincott Co. 12 
mo., boards, illustrated, pp. 208. Price, go cts. 


THE THIRD READING Book. Sy Lben H. Davis, 
A. M. Philadelphia: F. B. Lippincott & Ca. 
Boards, illustrated, pp. 336. Price, 56 cts. 


We mention the first of these volumes before the 
Reading Books because it seems the right place for 
it. Enunciation and articulation are two essential 
elements in all good reading, and should be taught 
in connection with the latter as thoroughly and care- 
fully as possible. Unfortunately this is not always 
done. In Miss Boyce’s manual teachers will find 
a simple, systematic treatment of the subject, and a 
guide that will help them teach these two essential 
conditions of reading thoroughly and with good re- 
sults. The practical “hints to teachers” are very 
suggestive, while the exercises are all such as have 
been tried and not found wanting. 

The two Readers before us belong to “ Lippin- 
cott’s New Series,” and are a continuation of the 
systematic plan for a gradual improvement both in 
reading and in understanding, broached in “ The 
Beginner’s Reading Book”? which appeared some 
time ago. Inthe Second Reading Book the subject 
matter and style are such as to call into exercise the 
pupil’s imaginative faculties. Sentences are short 
and paragraphs broken; while the stories, though 
simple, are mostly of classic origin. 

The Third ReaJing- Book gives selections from the 
works of most of the leading juvenile writers in the 
language, such as Olive Thorne Miller, Jean Inge- 
low, Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. Butts, Miss Alcott, Mrs. 
Craik, Susan Coolidge, as well as world famous writers 
like Andersen, Grimm, Kingsley, etc. The typo- 
graphy and press-work are excellent in this series, 
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adding much to the attractiveness as well as the use- 
fulness of the books. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Adapted to the wants of 
High Schools, Preparatory Schools,and Academies. 
By Alfred H. Welsh, A. M. Chicago: Fohn C. 
Buckbee & Co. 12 m0., pp. 204. Price, 60 cts. 


ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC, with 
Copious Exercises in both Criticism and Construc- 
tion. By Virginia Waddy. New York: Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 12 mo., pp. 416. 

Prof. Welsh explains that his little volume is “a 
sequel to the ordinary text-books on grammar, and 
an introduction to the study of rhetoric proper.” It 
gives a graded course in composition, with the pur- 
pose of developing a critical literary taste as well as 
the power of expressing thought, and a train of 
thought, in correct and appropriate language. There 
are many and various exercises given in descriptive, 
narrative, and discursive composition, while training 
and drill in punctuation, versification, analysis, etc. 
are not omitted. The book seems to us very thorough 
and yet eminently practical. 

Miss Waddy’s volume covers about the same 
ground as the preceding, except that it included a 
number of subjects that strictly belong to grammar, 
such as the discussion of the simple, complex, and 
compound sentences, which is given in full, as is 
that of concord with the rules of syntax governing it. 
Nearly a hundred pages are taken up with this in- 
troductory matter, after which rhetoric proper is 
taken up with sufficient fulness to adapt the work to 
the higher classes of our high schools, normal schools, 
academies, and even for college use as a practical 
and convenient text-book. 


THE ART AND SCIENCE OF CONVERSATION, and 
Treatises on Other Subjects pertaining to Teach- 
ing. By Harriet E. Monroe. New York: A. 
§. Barnes & Co. 12 mo. pp., 194. Price, $1. 
The aim of this work is not to teach how to ex- 

press, but rather how to originate thought; and hence 

it is not meant to take the place of, but to supplement 
the ordinary grammar and rhetoric. The book is 
divided into four parts, of which Part I treats of 
essay writing; Part II of character development ; 

Part III of reading; and Part 1V of conversation. 

The book is suggestive, and will be found useful by 

teachers and literary students. It is written by a lady 

who has traveled widely, and has had much experi- 
ence in teaching and upon the lecture platform. 


THE CONVERSATION METHOD for Speaking, Read- 
ing, and Writing German. By Edmond Gastineau 
and Rudolph Tombo. New York: Ivison, 
Blakeman & Co. 12 mo. pp. 534: 

A valuable guide and help for private study or for 
use in schools, Its system of pronunciation ** based on 
Websterian equivalents’? makes it particularly avail- 
able for self-study. Nevertheless we still think that 
no text-book ever has been or can be made that shall 
enable one to dispense with a teacher, and least of all 
in trying to learn to speak a language. The radical 
difference between Prof. Gastineau’s method and 
that of the ordinary text book is that the former 
teaches from the very outset not words and discon- 
nected phrases, but idiomatic and perfect forms of 
speech, complete sentences. In this his method is 
undeniably superior to most others, and fruitful of 
speedier and better results. We believe the ‘“ Con- 
versation Method ’”’ could advantageously be adopted 
In teaching the modern languages in our schools; 
while we unhesitatingly commend it to private classes 
and individual scholars. 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 
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LESSONS IN THE STRUCTURE, LIFE, AND GROWTH 
OF PLANTS. For Schools and Academies. By 
Alphonso Wood. Revised and edited by D. R. 
Willis. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. Pp. 220. 
The late Dr. Wood’s various botanical works 

stand so high in the esteem of teachers especially 

that we need do no more than call attention to the 

Revised Edition of one of the most popular of his 

text-books. The editor has done no more than to 

bring the author’s work up to the times, as was 
needed in a book written twenty years ago. It is 


one of the best text-books known to us for the use of 
teachers in advanced classes, High Schools, Acad- 
emies, and Colleges. 


EXERCISES IN Woop-WorKING. With a Short 
Treatise on Wood, written for Manual Training 
Classes in Schools and Colleges, By lvin Sickels, 
M.S.,M.D., New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
8 vo. pp. 158. 

Dr. Sickels has here given us a quite exhaustive 
work on a subject that has attained extraordinary 
prominence in recent years. The treatise on wood, 
its structure and composition ; the growth, branching, 
age, and decay of trees; the different kinds of wood 
and their uses, its preparation for use, its preservation, 
etc., is especially interesting and useful, The exer- 
cises given with instruction in the use of instrument, 
etc., are practiced, and have been used for some 
years in the College of the City of New York. We 
commend the volume as the best we have yet seen 
on the subject. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 12 mo. paper. Yearly sub- 
scription (4 Nos.) 50 cts; single numbers, 15 cts. 
The most recent additions to this peerless series 

for supplementary reading are No. 44, containing 

“ Waste not, Want not,” and “The Barring Out,” 

two tales by Maria Edgeworth, and “ Lays of An- 

cient Rome’? by Macaulay, with the author’s Intro- 
ductions and Explanatory Notes. The extra number 
for February contains “ The Riverside Manual for 

Teachers,” containing Suggestions and Illustrative 

Lessons leading upto Primary Reading, by I. F. 

Hall, one of the best works known on Language 

Lessons and Reading according to the most recent 

and approved methods. Primary teachers should 

have this number. They will find it invaluable. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY.—The March number 
of this favorite magazine is fuil of interest for thought- 
ful persons. Its first article is by William R. Thayer 
on “The Trial, Opinions, and Death of Giordano 
Bruno,” which is the best monograph of the kind we 
have ever seen, and particularly timely in view of the 
pope’s opposition to the erection of a monument to 
this, one of the first martyrs of science. ‘‘ Woman 
Suffrage’ is also thoughtfully discussed; while in 
*‘ Loitering through the Paris Exposition,’ we get a 
very satisfactory glance at the recent great world’s 
fair. There are several other excellent essays, prom- 
inent among them Dr. Holmes’s altogether charming 
chats “‘ Over the Teacups,” full of wit and wisdom as 
ever his Breakfast Table Talks were. Dr. Holmes’s 
monthly contributions alone are to many worth the 
price of the magazine. ‘here are three serials run- 
ning, two of them of more than ordinary historical 
value and interest; we refer to Mrs. Deland’s “ Sid- 
ney,” and McBynne’s “ Begum’s Daughter.” The 
poetry of this number, too, is very good, as indeed it 
nearly always is; while the book reviews, as always, 
are scholarly and independent. The number is fully 
up to the ordinary high standard of Zhe Allantic 
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Nursery RHYMES.—Many of these productions 
have a very curious history, but cannot always be 
fully traced. Some of them probably owe their 
origin to names disti:guished in our literature; as 
Oliver Goldsmith, for instance, is believed in his 
earlier days to have written such compositions, Dr. 
E. F. Rimbault gives us the following particulars as 
to some well-known favorites: ‘Sing a Song of Six- 
pence” is as old as the sixteenth century. ‘ Three 
Blind Mice” is found in a music-book dated 1609. 
“The Frog and the Mouse”’ was licensed in 1580. 
“Three Children Sliding on the Ice’? dates from 
1633. ‘London Bridge is Broken Down”? is of 
unfathomed antiquity. ‘Girls and Boys, Come out 
to Play” is certainly as old as the reiyn of Charles 
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II.; as is also “ Lucy Locket lost her Pocket,” to the 
tune of which the American song of “ Yankee Doo. 
dle” was written, -‘* Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, where have 
you been?”’ is of the age of Queen Bess, “ Little 
Jonny Horner” is older than the seventeenth century, 
“The Old Woman Tossed in a Blanket” is of the 
reign of James II.,to whom it is supposed to allude, 

WESLEY saw a difference between loud talking 
andscreaming. Toascreamerheoncesaid: “Scream 
no more at the peril of your soul, God now warns 
you by me, whom he has set over you, Speak as 
earnestly as you can, but do not scream. Speak 
with all your heart, but with a moderate voice. It 
was said of our Lord, ‘ He shall not cry:’ the word 
properly translated means, ‘ He shall not scream.’” 
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A-mid theshadeswe ram - bling stray, Where cooling fountains 


sweet - ly ech-oes there; And bright est maids, with soft - est glance, Then join the song and 


wood-landech-oes call, And in theirvoice we seem to 


hear The tones of friends once 
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